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is no longer a thing to be laughed at, because all classes 
of men in all kinds of business are learning that perma- 
nent and progressive prosperity is promoted by peace, 
and not by war. When commercial interests are all 
arrayed, as they should be, against the influences that 
lead to war and make it destructive, religion will have 
the effective ally it has been waiting for since the first 
prophets invoked the spirit of peace. 


od 


WHILE Senator Hoar was not a remarkable example 
of longevity, he having not reached the limit of four- 
score years which many great men have passed, yet still 
he was one of that increasing number of frugal, temper- 
ate, hard-working men who carried himself with light 
heart and abundant energy up to his seventy-fifth year. 
Thousands of men stronger and more active than he have 
broken down and died in middle age because in addition 
to the strain of work they indulged themselves in the 
pleasures of eating and drinking, with other excitements, 
and late hours. With an ordinary constitution and good 
habits a man who works mostly with his brain ought to 
keep himself in good working condition up to the age of 
seventy-five. Probably had Senator Hoar heeded the 
warnings of his physician he might have passed his 
eightieth year in active service. But three-quarters of 
a century is a good working lifetime. Most men would 
be content with an assured prospect of enjoying it, and 
experience shows that with virtue, prudence, temper- 
ance, and other homely virtues easily practised, the 
civilized man may now count upon much more than an 
even probability that his ‘‘expectation of life’ will not 
fall short of this limit. 

& 


WE have received a copy of a letter sent on behalf of 
the National Civil Service Reform League to the chair- 
man of the committees of the two leading political parties, 
asking their aid to prevent the levying of assessments for 
political purposes upon public servants during the pres- 
ent campaign. They call attention to the fact that 
there is already sufficient legislation on the subject, if 
properly enforced, to prevent the unjust and oppres- 
sive levies which are now made by politicians upon men 
and women in public service. There is no reason why a 
person drawing a salary of $1,200 or $12,000 in the ser- 
vice of the republic should pay in aid of any political 
party any more than he pleases, or any more than he 
would if with the same income he were engaged in pri- 
vate business. It is an infamous thing that political 
harpies should be allowed to prey upon innocent office- 
holders. The practice is not new and prevails to a less 
extent now than formerly. But it is a relic of barbarism 
which ought not to survive in any nation claiming to 
have a civilization superior to that of Russia or China. 


se 


SOME time since we received, at our private address 
as a citizen of Cambridge, an appeal for a Catholic school, 
in which it was stated that it was open to ‘‘boys of all 
denominations.’ The appeal for money was made on 
the ground of this broad, unsectarian charity. To this 
letter we replied that, ‘‘if this statement has any mean- 
ing, it must be that the institution is undenominational 
and unsectarian. If this is not the case, your statement 
is misleading. Let me ask, therefore, whether any one 
excepting Catholics is allowed to give religious instruc- 
tion to any of these boys. Are they, while in your 
school, allowed to attend the services of any Protestant 
church?’’ To these fair questions no answer was given; 


and the only interpretation we can put upon the cir-° 


cular received is that the offer is made to take as many 
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Protestant boys as will come, without regard to their 
denominational associations, with the intention of mak- 
ing good Catholics of them, meanwhile, on the ground 
of an all-inclusive charity, asking Protestants to pay 
the expense of their education. Now our Catholic 
friends may see nothing of doubtful moral quality in 
such an appeal, but this incident is of a kind that makes 
the average Protestant say something under his breath 
about ‘‘Jesuitical’’ methods. We cannot expect Cath- 
olics with their ideas about the exclusive authority of 
their Church to give Protestants any share whatever 
in the direction of their institutions, but we do claim 
that, when an appeal is made to Protestants, the truth 
should be stated when it is asked for by persons to whom 
the appeal is made. 


George Frisbie Hoar. 


The late senior senator from Massachusetts was a 
man of senatorial dignity and renown. Just before he 
died the editor of a paper representing the political party 
that Senator Hoar had always opposed said of him :— 

‘‘There is a very warm feeling for George Frisbie Hoar 
in the hearts of the people of Massachusetts. He stands 
for a good many of the ideals of New England character. 
A scholar of recognized rank, a politician without guile, 
a public official whose integrity is as clear as the sunlight, 
and a partisan who holds his conscience superior to party, 
a man as pure in public life as he is in his private rela- 
tions,—such is he who now lies between life and death.” 

That just these phrases should naturally occur to a 
political opponent means much as an indication of the 
kind of manhood that went to the making of the dead 
statesman. For he was a statesman; that is, one who 
considered the State in its larger relations as an organic 
unity, subject to the laws that make for liberty, justice, 
and the welfare of the people who compose it. He was 
a partisan, because he believed with all his mind, might, 
and strength that the party which in the morning of his 
manhood he helped to form had in it the seeds of 
health and healing that were for the good of all the 
people. And yet he was a partisan after his own kind. 
No man in any party was more prompt than he to con- 
trast the policies of his own party with the principles of 
righteous conduct when he thought they were in oppo- 
sition to each other. Nor was any man more apt than 
he with winged words that flew to the mark he aimed 
at and compelled attention to his view of the matter in 
hand. 

Born Aug. 29, 1826, Senator Hoar had lately reached 
the close of his seventy-eighth year. But up to the last 
session of Congress he was abundantly able to think and 
speak with a vigor of expression that made him a power 
second to none in the councils of the nation. From the 
time when, in 1852, he was elected to the General Court 
of Massachusetts, he was continuously in public life, 
although all his habits and tastes would seem to have 
qualified him rather for quiet professional life with many 
attractive literary avocations. He was five times elected 
to the Senate of the United States, taking his seat in 
1877 as the successor of Hon. George S. Boutwell, and 
holding it until his death last week. 

But that which calls us to pay a tribute to the memory 
of this illustrious man is not so much his political record, 
as his relation to the cause of religion to which our paper is 
dedicated. While Senator Hoar was as far as possible 
from being a sectarian in theology and religion, he was 
a faithful member of the church into which he was born 
and of which many members of his family were useful 
and honored servants. Whether in Worcester or in 
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Washington, he was a constant worshipper and a faith- 
ful supporter of the Unitarian church. At the same 
time some of his warmest friendships were with those 
who accepted creeds most antagonistic to his own. 
Among the mourners at his grave none were more sincere 
and sympathetic than Catholic priests and laymen, and 
we doubt not that many a prayer has been offered by 
them for the repose of his soul. 

But this broad liberality and sympathetic intercourse 
with people of divers creeds did not go along with in- 
difference to his own. Following the example of his 
distinguished brother, Judge E. R. Hoar, he accepted 
election as president of our National Conference, which 
office he held for eight years. Judge Miller of the Supreme 
Court at Washington died in that office, and the council 
elected Hon. George W. Curtis in his stead. He also 
died in office, and the council elected in his place Senator 
Hoar, his former pastor and life-long friend, Edward 
Everett Hale, being at that time chairman of the council. 
He afterward willingly served three terms with unfailing 
interest and fidelity. But into this work he carried the 
same free mind and critical courage that marked all his 
dealings with public questions as a statesman. Some 
of the most sincere bits of truth-telling enlivened his 
addresses at the biennial meetings of the conference. 
It would be difficult to exaggerate the influence for good 
of such upright laymen as the late senator, his brother 
and sister Elizabeth, his two nephews, Sherman and 
Samuel, now all gone to their rest after giving of their 
best for the service of the State, the church into which 
they were born, and the university that trained them 
for private usefulness and public duty. In the life of 
a generation such lives do more for the common good than 
any amount of mere denominational activity and par- 
tisanship. It will be said now on every hand that Senator 
Hoar was too broad a man to be claimed by any denomi- 
nation, and so he was; but he was not too broad to claim 
a church as his own and give to it the credit of that which 
was best in his ambitions for this world and most in- 
spiring in his hope for that which is to follow. The 
spectacle of the dying statesman calmly looking forward 
to the end which was at hand, without fear or misgiving, 
has profoundly impressed the nation that has watched in 
sympathy for news of his condition. It was an end 
befitting a long life bravely lived, the consummation 
of high hopes worthy to be fulfilled and therefore certain 
of fulfilment. The parting a few months since with the 
partner of all his joys and sorrows during a long lifetime 
did not breed despair, but it loosened the bands of the 
earthly life and made the drawing to the life beyond 
irresistible. 


The Chief End of Man. 


A few of us remember the catechism which was so 
liberally taught us fifty years ago, and from which we 
learned that the chief end of man was to ‘ ‘glorify God 
and enjoy him forever.” The catechism has largely 
passed out of our religious curriculum. We are at least 
not compelled to learn its speculations while mere babes. 
But have the great truths which it was supposed to teach 
passed out of Christian thinking and Christian life? or 
have they been modified and adjusted to modern knowl- 
edge and conceptions? New interpretations are the order 
of the day. We are reading into the Bible a great many 
fine things revealed by Darwinism, and we are reading 
out of it a great many things which we formerly supposed 
_were clearly taught by its text. But we do not know of 
anything that science is teaching us which compels us 
to omit the great catechetical truth that the chief end of 
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man is to glorify God and enjoy him now and forever. 
The readjustment comes here, that, while our fathers 
believed they must wait for another life to find God, 
we have come to the deep conviction that just here and 
now we live in him, move in him, and have our being in 
him. ‘Those who wait for eternity to discover the pres- 
ence of infinite life and love will certainly have made the 
serious blunder of skipping the joys of immediate inter- 
course with the Father of our spirits. If we cannot 
find God and glorify him here in this world, in what sort 
of a world are we likely to discover his presence? If 
we cannot see him and hear him in such a world as this, 
with its duties and its obligations, its moral purposing 
and its mighty achievements for the good, what proba- 
bility is there that on some other planet or in some other 
stage of existence we shall be able to comprehend the 
One who is life and love? The trouble with our old 
theology was that it used up all our imagination on things 
remote, and so lost the full meaning of our present ex- 
istence. to know God as ever present, and to realize 
our present childhood in him, is the highest reach of holy 
aspiration. 

How then can man glorify God? ‘The old notion was 
by praying, by singing, or by prophesying. ‘The idea of 
heaven that dominated was one of eternal worship. The 
saints would eternally sing the praises of an ever-present 
God, while sinners would curse his memory, With their 
voices men ‘were to glorify God. But now the hands 
have been exalted, and noble doing is honored above 
noble speaking. ‘To glorify God as creator is to create 
with him. ‘To glorify God as the Father of mankind is 
to be helpful with his children. The saint of the olden 
time has no more claims upon our reverence than the 
cultivator of our time who creates a new fruit of ex- 
cellent quality. He who is producing new fruits, flowers, 
and vegetables is adding to the happiness of the great 
family of God. He is teaching us how to weave the 
sunshine and the air into nobler products for refined 
living. The simplest person honors God more than the 
conventional. Jesus was specially pleased with that 
Israelite in whom he found no guile. This certainly 
is not a novel conception, but it has been left to our age 
to emphasize it. The man who does ‘‘with might what 
his hands find to do” glorifies that God who eternally 
works. 

To enjoy God is to enter into sympathy with his 
divine purposes. It is to find him in the furrow that we 
plough, in the fruit that swings from our orchard boughs. 
Salvation is no longer a mystery, a change of heart to 
be brought about by prayer and exhortation; but it is 
that change of heart that comes from straightforward 
doing of our daily duty. To enjoy God is to find him, 
to see him, to hear him in all the operations of nature. 
Eminently let the Bible remind us that God is not in 
the thunder so much as in the still, soft voices of every- 
day life. Let us learn day by day to whisper it, both 
with our tongues and with our hands, that God is good, 
and that his goodness works through us if we will. 

This is the great lesson with which the twentieth 
century opens. ‘The chief end of man is to glorify God 
and to enjoy him: it is to make every day a divine day, 
a beautiful day, a day full of God’s presence. He is not 
a being who sits on a throne in some remote section of 
an infinite universe as judge and potentate; but he is 
the life that throbs in all things, and especially in man. 
We literally touch the Divine Being when we touch that 
which grows in the field and garden. The mosses are 
not too simple to express divine life. The roses do not 
tell us of his art, but of his presence. Family love is the 
miniature paradise in which each human being may find 
the infinite Father. To-day is heaven. : 
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American Unitarian Hssociation. 


The St. Louis Congress. 


The International Congress of Arts and Sciences at 
St. Louis brought together a remarkable gathering of 
men of learning from all parts of the world. For mag- 
nitude of conception and achievement there has been 
nothing like it in the history of scholarship. It has set 
up a great landmark. Its published proceedings will be 
a permanent record of the knowledge and accomplish- 
ment of civilization at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. 

The central purpose of the congress was declared to be 
‘‘the unification of knowledge.” At the successive meet- 
ings experts in all of the theoretical and applied sciences 
reviewed the historical development of the sciences, 
showed their mutual relations, and discussed their present 
problems. 

I can only hint at the extraordinary richness and 
completeness of the programme. The success of the 
administrative board in securing the attendance of. the 
leading scholars of Europe, Asia, and America was beyond 
anything that the most sanguine prophet could have 
predicted. ‘The living influence of the gathering equalled 
in importance the power of the formal addresses. As 
one American scholar said, ‘ ‘Save two, I had in my audi- 
ence all the men in the world connected with my depart- 
ment that I have wanted to meet and know.”’ Four or 
five hundred European scholars with about as many 
Americans made the nucleus of the congress. The audi- 
ences in the different sections varied, of course, with the 
popular interest in the subject and the fame of the 
speaker. James Bryce, speaking on Political Theories, 
drew a great crowd; but it is not surprising that addresses 
in German and French on Geometry or Psychiatry were 
but slimly attended. For the gayety of nations it is a 
pity that Mr. Dooley could not have been retained as 
a reporter, for the meetings abounded in funny incidents. 
Like almost everything connected with the St. Louis Fair, 
the thing was too big to be comfortably handled. ‘The 
lecture halls of Washington University soon overflowed, 
and meeting-places for some of the sections had to be 
hastily improvised. Learned speakers on Embryology 
or on the Physics of Ether might be assigned to places 
where their voices had to contend with brass bands and 
‘‘barkers”’ proclaiming through megaphones the attrac- 
tions of the Pike. Lecturers on Psychology or on 
Aisthetics addressed their audiences over a barrier of 
harvesters in the Agricultural Building. The confusion 
of meeting-places, added to the difficulty of choice in the 
amazing array of meetings, was sometimes bewildering. 
Should one go to hear Ladd and Howison on Philosophy, 
or Deans Hodges and Sanders and President Cuthbert 
Hall on Religious Education, or Presidents Hyde, Slo- 
cum, and Thomas on the College, or Felix Adler and 
Graham Taylor on Social Science, or Albert Shaw and 
Jane Addam on City Administration, or Profs. Moore 
and Schmidt on the History of Religion? Or should one 
give up and go to hear Guilmant play the great organ or 
visit the Filipino villages? My own mental digestion has 
limits; but the lectures I was able to hear seemed to me 
of extraordinary significance, and I enjoyed the privilege 
of meeting socially many men whose names are familiar. 

I should like to share with the readers of the Register 
some general impressions which the congress has made 
upon me. My first impression is not only that of the 
unity and correlation of knowledge which the arrange- 
ment of the programme was obviously intended to convey, 
but that of the fundamental unity of the spirit which 
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characterizes all true scholars. Differences of result and 
conclusion were apparent enough (one of the great ser- 
vices rendered by the congress to scholarship is the clari- 
fication of differences), but the purpose and methods of 
scholarship were shown to be identical in all departments. 
Whether one listened to addresses on the Public Health 
or on Colonial Administration or on New Testament 
Criticism, the speakers were all committed to the scientific 
method of observation, deduction, and verification. The 
religious sections differed not a whit in this respect from 
the technically scientific sections. Toy and Bacon speak- 
ing of the Bible, Harnack and Réville about the History 
of the Christian Church, Pfleiderer and Troeltsch about 
the Philosophy of Religion, were not to be distinguished 
in their habit of mind from Prof. De Vries speaking on 
Phylogeny or Sir Archibald Geikie on Geology or Drs. 
Osler and Councilman on Medicine. The grouping of 
the subjects placed Biblical Study and the History of the 
Christian Church plainly in the department of Histori- 
cal Science with the History of Law and the History of 
Literature. a8 

Next I noticed that the scientific habit of mind develops 
as much self-forgetting zeal as ever inspired the prophets 
and martyrs of old who believed themselves possessed of 
revelations. Every lecturer I heard began his discourse 
with the expression of his confidence that his subject 
was the most vital and fundamental of any before the 
congress. Perhaps I chose to hear only speakers on the 
greatest themes; but there was no doubt about the ear- 
nestness of the men in testifying to the importance of 
the subjects they treated, or of the power of the scientific 
habit of mind to promote genuine fervor of spirit. 

Next I observed a tendency on the part of all the 
speakers I heard to consider all the discoveries and attain- 
ments in their several departments as so many contri- 
butions to human welfare. I do not think this would 
have been true twenty or even ten years ago. Scientists 
used to think that their business was an end in itself. 
Now they are beginning to realize that it must be regarded 
rather as a means,—a means of human happiness. Each 
man seemed to hold as the highest privileges of his science 
that it existed ‘‘not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister.” i 

Fourth, I was confirmed in my feeling that the only 
things worth thinking about are the mysterious and un- 
certain things of this world. As has been said, ‘‘When 
you have once learned that the sum of the angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right angles, that reliable and 
useful truth ceases to be interesting.’’ Curiosity is al- 
ways the healthy spur of activity. If the universe were 
perfectly intelligible, man would not be intelligent. It 
is the ceaseless array of physical problems that has 
trained the scientific intellect, of mental and moral prob- 
lems that has developed philosophical insight, of problems 
about God that has upbuilt the spiritual life. Heaven 
teases us with inquisitiveness not to torment us, but to 
promote progress. 

Finally, I was impressed with the fact that in all de- 
partments the horizon of knowledge is drawn very closely 
about us. ‘The more science discovers, the more it seems 
to reveal the undiscovered. To study the known is simply 
to be ushered into the unknown. It used to be said that 
mystery and obscurity belong only to the realm of re- 
ligion. It used to be declared that in material observa- 
tions all is clear and definite. That is a vain delusion. 
There is mystery in every subject which the human 
mind can approach. ‘The very science that seems so re- 
liable and definite is deduced from facts or laws that 
cannot be proved to the senses at all. The more the 
philosophy of our day penetrates into the secrets of nature 
the more it owns itself baffled by that which at once is 
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and is incomprehensible. There is a point where physics 
and metaphysics touch; and, when that is reached, men 
are involved in a mystery as deep as any mystery of 
faith. When chemistry has reduced the varied forms of 
matter to the lowest possible number of primal elements, 
and biology has said the last word about the origin of 
species, and astronomy has ceased to look skyward for 
want of new worlds to conquer, there will still be some- 
thing unknown, to know which, were it possible, would 
be to solve the riddle of creation. It is a trite saying 
that all knowledge begins in wonder. It is equally true, 
though not so clearly apprehended, that all knowledge 
ends in wonder. SAMUEL A. ELiIoT. 


Current Copics, 


ANIMATED by an earnest desire to aid in bringing about 
a cessation of the struggle between two great nations 
which has shocked humanity, the thirteenth Interna- 
tional Peace Congress, which began its deliberations in 
Boston on last Monday, set before itself the problem of 
devising some method of effective appeal to the powers 
of the world to use their good offices to facilitate the 
termination of the Russo-Japanese war. ‘The Congress, 
which comprised delegates from all parts of the world, 
was welcomed in behalf of the American government 
and people by John Hay, the Secretary of State, who 
assured the delegates of the President’s entire sympathy 
with the cause in which they are laboring. In pointing 
out events in recent American history as a striking illus- 
tration of the application of the theory of disarmament, 


Mr. Hay said: ‘‘If our example is worth anything to the . 


world, we have given it in the vital matter of disarma- 
ment. We have brought away from the Far East 55,000 
soldiers whose work was done, and have sent them back 
to the fields of peaceful activity. We have reduced our 
army to its maximum of 60,000 men; in fact, we may 
say we have no army, but in place of one a nucleus for 
drill and discipline. We have three-fourths of one sol- 
dier for every thousand of the population,—a proportion 
which, if adopted by other powers, would at once elimi- 
nate wars and rumors of wars from the daily thoughts of 
the chancelleries of the world.”’ 


Fd 


FRIENDS of peace throughout the world are expressing 
_confident hopes that important contributions to the ma- 
chinery available for the settlement of disputes between 
nations without resort to war will be the outcome of 
the President's determination, recently announced in the 
White House to the delegates to the Interparliamentary 
Congress, to issue an invitation to the governments of 
Christendom to send representatives to a second inter- 
national conference at The Hague, to devise means for 
the furtherance of the cause of arbitration. Govern- 
mental opinions, semi-officially expressed, indicated that 
virtually all the powers signatory to The Hague conven- 
tion would regard with favor such an invitation as that 
contemplated by the President. No hint is given in 
Washington that would lend color to the rumors, evi- 
dently circulated by agencies not in sympathy with the 
President, that the proposed conference would have an 
inimical bearing upon the interests of either of the two 
belligerents in the Far Eastern war. 


od 


Empuatic denial was made by the Secretary of the 
Interior at the beginning of the week of charges that the 
department has not prosecuted with sufficient vigor the 
investigation into the land frauds on the Pacific coast. 
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After enumerating what the department has accomplished 
in bringing the principals in the fraudulent transactions 
to justice, Mr. Hitchcock says: ‘‘As an immediate’ and 
very important result of the investigation, this gigantic 
combination and the conspiracy has been broken up, 
and its power for evil-doing in the future utterly de- 
stroyed. As further and ultimate results, the fraudulent 
selections will all be cancelled, and the lands covered 
thereby restored to the public domain; and it is the con- 
fident belief of the Secretary of the Interior, and of the 
officials having charge of the prosecutions growing out 
of the investigation, that the guilty parties will be con- 
victed and such punishment meted out to them as will 
not only be commensurate to the magnitude of their 
crimes, but wilt serve as a warning to evil-doers in the 
future.” 
ed 


WHILE the Presidential campaign is in progress in this 
country, a general election canvass of unusual vigor is 
going on in Canada. It became known at the end of 
last week that the Federal Cabinet had dissolved Parlia- 
ment and had ordered an election to be held on Thurs- 
day, November 3. Beyond the Canadian border, as on 
this side of it, the industrial and economic problems con- 
stitute the main issues of the campaign. The conserva- 
tive party, which is seeking power again after a long 
interval, is laying great stress on the trans-continental 
railroad question. The opponents of Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
are attacking the project for the construction of a rail- 
road line by the government for the use of a private 
corporation. Another issue, which has an incidental 
bearing upon the relations between Canada and the 
mother country, is the dismissal of Lord Dundonald from 
his post as commander of the Canadian militia,—a pro- 
ceeding which the conservative leaders are attacking 
with energy. 

ed 


FRESH indications of the resentment which has been 
aroused at St. Petersburg by the British coup at Lhassa 
are conveyed by vigorous expressions of opinion on the 
subject in the Russian press, which, in its treatment of 
the foreign affairs of the empire, may be assumed to 
reflect official opinion. Between the lines in the dis- 
cussion of the results of Col. Younghusband’s mission 
to the Thibetan capital is to be read an unmistakable 
threat of energetic action by Russia when the immediate 
problem that confronts the empire in the Far East shall 
have been solved. ‘The tone of the Russian press plainly 
conveys the impression that, whether the Anglo-Thibetan 
treaty shall be ratified by China or not, Russian states- 
men regard the activities of British military diplomacy 
in Thibet as an act distinctly hostile to Russia, and an 
issue to be dealt with vigorously whenever Russia shall 
find herself at liberty to act. 


as 


UNMISTAKABLE evidences of the determination of a 
large part of the French people to do all in their power 
to obliterate the rancor which has existed between 
their country and Germany since 1870 is indicated by 
a resolution which was recently adopted at a meeting 
of French socialist leaders in Carmaux. ‘The resolution 
read: ‘‘We look forward with enthusiastic hope to the 
day when France and Germany will be reconciled com- 
pletely through the strong socialist influence existing in 
both countries, and will work together in Europe for the 
progress of civilization, the elevation of labor, the develop- 
ment of science and art, the extension of international 
peace, and the simultaneous disarmament of the great 
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powers, thus permitting the vast budgets to be utilized 
for internal improvement instead of being devoured by 


war and armed peace.’’ . 
2 


As an echo of the proceedings of the Congress of Free 
Thinkers which was held recently in Rome, comes a 
protest against the ‘‘desecration” of the city addressed 
by the pope to the vicar-general. The head of the 
Roman Church wrote: ‘‘A new cause of bitterness has 
been added to the many anxieties which, especially in 
our times, accompany the government of the Universal 
Church. We have learned with infinite sorrow that it is 
asserted that the cultivators of free thought have met in 
Rome, while the painful echo of their speeches is, un- 
fortunately, confirmed by their grim designs. Intelli- 
gence is the noblest gift the Creator has granted us, but 
it becomes sacrilegious when subtracted from depen- 
dency on the Almighty or rejects the direction and com- 
fort of divine truth. We therefore will make ours the 
offence offered to God, gathering in our hearts all its bit- 


terness.”’ 
& 


FRESH instances of the condition of official savagery 
that is said to exist in the Congo Free State are furnished 
by recent correspondence from that country made pub- 
lic by the British Congo Reform Association, whose 
honorary secretary is on his way to present to President 
Roosevelt a plea that the United States interest itself 
in the movement to bring about the amelioration of the 
condition of the natives under the Belgian administra- 
tion. ‘The assertion is made by some of the correspon- 
dents of the Association that even cannibalism is con- 
nived at or encouraged by Belgian officers; that some of 
these officers have killed natives for the mere lust of 
killing; that villages are destroyed and their natives 
massacred without compunction in the hunt for rubber; 
and that, far from having heeded the protests of the 
British reformers, the Belgian administration has be- 
come more intolerable than it was when its activities 
were first brought to public attention. 


Brevities. 


The ‘‘Wee Free Scottish Church’’ is a nickname that 
will stick. 


New theories of evolution, as they are called, commonly 
turn out to be old theories clad in some of the recent by- 
products of science. 


Those who find serious antagonism between the spirit 
and methods of Jesus and Paul are commonly caught in 
the net of the letter. In spirit they lived in the same 
world of light. 


There are those who believe that the czar is scantily 
furnished with brains. He seems to us rather like a 
modern Hamlet who knows that his empire is out of joint, 
and that against him are arrayed all the forces of the 
bureaus and the plutocrats. 


Somebody will reach the north pole by accident. We 
believe that long before this some New Bedford whaler 
might have sailed up to that long-sought goal of dis- 
covery had the captain been willing to sacrifice the com- 
mercial objects of his voyage to scientific interests. 


Most of the rulers of the world are vying with each 
other for the leadership in that campaign of which the 
end is to be universal peace. The czar—unhappy man !— 
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has lost his primacy because he could not understand and 
control the mischievous bureaucracy of his empire. 


We do not print lists of births and christenings in the 
families of our subscribers and friends. We are able to 
make a record only of those who have finished their lives, 
and from the list of those we are able to select only those 
who have done something in which all our readers West 
and East will be interested. 


We do not know how the effort to make out Mrs. 
Sarah Flower Adams a Baptist should be described. 
The process began with adding to her great hymn, 
‘‘Nearer, my God, to Thee,’’ a verse containing the doc- 
trine of the vicarious atonement, which was as far from 
her thought as heaven is from hell. The next step, we 
suppose, was to say that she had written Baptist doc- 
trine and must be a Baptist. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Peace at Any Price. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

Your correspondent, Asaph Hall, has called my atten- 
tion to the condition of China which centuries ago put 
away her army and began to mind her own business, and 
‘‘is now so helpless that she is plundered and insulted 
by every robber nation.” Seeing that ‘‘every robber na- 
tion”’ professes to be a Christian nation, my reply to Mr. 
Hall is, Every robber nation shall be turned into hell. As 
between Barabbas and Christ, though he be crucified, I 
cast my lot with Christ. GrorGE A. Fox. 

WoonsocKET, R.I. 


A Cry from the Field. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Rev. Charles E. St. John, secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, contributed an interesting article, 
under the above heading, to the Christian Register of 
August 25. He quoted from the letters of two residents 
in South Dakota to show that ‘‘there exists a distinct 
call for the spread of Unitarianism,”’ said that ‘‘we could 
use to advantage a large number of field agents,” and 
expressed the opinion that ‘‘it would seem to be our 
clear duty to make every exertion to raise the money 
whereby-to execute the plans which we could so easily 
form for meeting this wide-spread demand.” ‘The call 
from the North-west is real, but as yet there is no answer. 
Will you permit one who has resided for a few months in 
Aitkin, Minn., to add his voice to the ‘‘cry’”? Here is 
a growing town of nearly 3,000 inhabitants, with six 
churches and more denominations, and not one of them 
Unitarian. The town was at one time a Unitarian 
preaching station; but for some reason it has been aban- 
doned as such, and apparently no endeavor has been 
made to establish a Unitarian church. Field agency is 
good—while it lasts; but should it not be followed by 
church founding? I find no inveterate prejudice against 
Unitarianism in this town. Known to be a Unitarian 
minister, I have preached by invitation in the Congre- 
gational church, and have been asked to take part in 
the service of the Methodist Episcopal church. There is 
here a reaching out and up toward rational religion. 
And evidently there is the same mental movement in 
other parts of the North-west. Is the ‘‘cry’’ unheeded ? 
and are the Unitarian opportunities being lost, because 
Unitarians will not ‘‘raise the money”? If so, how 
pathetic! A. IRVINE INNES. 
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George Frisbie Hoar.* 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


I think that we who knew him in his home life feel as 
if no one else knew how to prize him, though a whole 
country is expressing admiration and tender love. To 
be with him in his home, to walk up and down these 
streets with him, to sit with him here at church, to go 
into the family life of a town like this, where we know 
each other well, where we are indifferent to artificial 
conventions! And he would like to have me say this 
here: there never was a person so simple, so natural, 
never a person who relied so entirely upon the realities, 
truth, righteousness, and 
peace. He would have 
said to you that the wis- 
dom from above is first 
pure, then peaceable, then 
gentle. Yes, gentle! And 
it was this that made him 
the gentleman that he 
was. He could be vehe- 
ment in expression when 
need was; but in common 
life, in common talk, he 
relied absolutely upon the 
sincerity of his expres- 
sion. And I think ‘that 
faith in the American 
people which expressed 
itself so magnificently 
once and again in his 
public utterance may be 
traced directly to his faith 
in men, to his certainty 
that they were the chil- 
dren of God, that they 
inherit a divine nature, 
and to his certainty in 
the being and presence 
of God which would ex- 
press itself so simply, so 
unexpectedly sometimes, 
but which was something 
of course in his life and 
in his talk. 

I see that some one 
says that he always 
seemed to have read 
everything, and that. is 
curiously true. 

In that ‘‘everything”’ 
there was a very wide 
range of reading in the 
history of religion and religious thought. I do not 
know any man or woman to whom I should have 
gone with such certainty to tell me about the best 
English religious writers, especially of the centuries be- 
tween our Puritan emigration and our own time. He 
would be a little apt to have one of those fathers of the 
eighteenth century on the table. He would cite famil- 
iarly to you what one of them had said to him. And 
always he fitted in those oracles of the Spirit with the 
daily exigencies of life, with politics or with literature, or 
with marketing or with a journey. 

A thousand people have said to me that the death- 
blow came on Christmas Eve last year, when she was 
called away. This was true. No hour passed but he 
was conscious of the weight he was carrying in trying to 

* Spoken at the funeral of Senator Hoar, October 3. 
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live as he had lived. But up till that time, even in hard 
criticism of his life from those he loved, even in the stress 
of public life and the necessity of even displeasing those 
whom he loved to please, I think we should all say that 
his life was a happy one. It was filled full, oh, filled so 
full that no one can describe that, but always filled full 
of something large, unselfish, thoroughly generous, some- 
thing that he expected others to share with him, some- 
thing which would make the world a better world. It 
seemed almost amusing to say that, if you caught him 
when he were not at work for this city or for the univer- 
sity here, or more directly for the country, you found him 
standing at his desk, perhaps writing his careful transla- 
tion of Thucydides. He was really unconscious of the 
humor of his own phrase 
when, to some one who 
asked him how a young 
American should prepare 
himself for public address, 
he said he thought he 
had better read the Greek 
orators, and for the mo- 
ment, I. think, really 
thought that the rail- 
splitter or the boatman 
on a Mississippi ark was 
going to read them in the 
original. By this I mean 
that to him it was so 
much a matter of course 
to do things thoroughly 
well that he sometimes 
imagined that the rest 
of us could never slur 
werk because he had 
never done so. And the 
magnificent uprightness 
and dignity of every 
hour of his life, whether 
an hour of pleasantry or 
fierce conflict with men, 
belonged in that deter- 
mination to do what he 
had to do with all his 
might, to do it as one 
who had been sent to do 
it in an infinite purpose 
of an infinite God. 

He had all his life sat 
at the feet of his very 
near friend and distin- 
guished townsman, the 
prophet Emerson, who 
gave to the little town 
of Concord a new fame. 
That sense of the real presence of almighty God which 
gives light and life to every word of that prophet revealed 
itself in the daily walk of our dear friend. I do not say 
simply when he read the hymns or joined in the service 
of this church. I do not say simply when he had on 
him the care and responsibilities of a great lawyer at 
the bar. I do not say it simply of the great statesman 
speaking the word which might mean peace or war, 
might mean prosperity or wretchedness. I say it of the 
daily life which was the same for child or man. And this 
inspiration made him so tolerant to the opinions of other 
men, tolerant of what was said, tolerant of what was 
done, if only he were sure that a man was following the 
leading of the Holy Spirit, that a man was doing what 
he thought right or saying what he thought was true, 
that was enough for him. 
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And what he gave to another he expected with good 
reason to have others give to him. But we are not here 
to analyze so great a character. God grant that the 
memories of such a man may make us unselfish, upright, 
courageous, and true. We are here to thank the good 
God that such a man has lived, to ask him to keep fresh 
the memory of such a life, and to teach us its lessons. 
He is a comforter, and he is the only comforter. And 
we are here to ask him to teach the lessons of life and 
death as no one else can teach them. 


Life and Character of Senator Hoar.* 


BY REV. RUSH R. SHIPPEN. 


Let us praise famous men.—EccLESIASTICUS xl. 1. 
The path of the just is as the shining light, that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day.—PROVERBS iy. 18. 


Our Commonwealth’s first citizen, our American Glad- 
stone, the Grand Old Man of Massachusetts, is gone. 
In the passing away of Senator Hoar, our nation loses 
a statesman of first rank, of pure and disinterested pa- 
triotism, of lofty ideals and broad outlook, of integrity 
incorruptible, whom no political ambition ever lured 
astray to cater for personal favor, whom the gold of 
Colorado could not bribe nor purchase, 

This is no day for mourning and lamentation, no occa- 
sion for beating the breast in vain despair. With fulness 
of years he has completed his grand life-work. As he 
lies in state, his earthly career ended, there is nothing to 
apologize for, to regret, or to explain away. The preach- 
er’s only embarrassment is to find fitting words for ade- 
quate report and portraiture. Massachusetts may well 
be proud of him, and to-day only thank God for his 
splendid character and career. Through the friendly 
gate of what we call death he has but gone up and on 
to larger life. In the eternal morning he finds the life 
more abundantly. 


“Tn the blest kingdom of Joy and Love 
There entertain him all the saints above, 
In solemn troops and sweet societies, 

That sing, and, singing in their glory, move 
And wipe the tears forever from his eyes.” 


Of the departed senator I would speak not with sol- 
emn and elaborate eulogy, but in the familiar, pleasant 
way that he would desire. 

The literary work of his busy life was crowned by the 
publication a year ago of two stout volumes of his auto- 
biography of seventy years. In them he tells much of 
our national history of the last half-century, in which 
he took prominent part. Modestly fearing to exagger- 
ate his own importance, and with keen sense of humor, 
he is reminded of an old soldier so talking of his experi- 
ences in the great Civil War that his little boy looks up, 
asking, ‘‘Father, did anybody help you to put down the 
Rebellion ?”’ 

Fortunate in his birth and heredity, he calls himself 
a Puritan of the seventh generation. His father was a 
distinguished lawyer of our State, whom early in the 
fifties I once saw and heard in Boston earnestly address- 
ing a Sunday-school conference, of whom, when he died, 
Emerson said that, when trying a case in court, it was 
hard to get a jury to find a verdict against him; ‘ ‘for, if 
Squire Hoar said a thing was so, it was so!”” The weight 
of his character often carried the case. 

Patriotism was in the senator’s blood, since his mother 
was daughter of Roger Sherman, one of ‘the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. Upon her side he was 


* Preached at Unity Church, Brockton, October 2. 
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related to the notable brothers Sherman, the general and 
the senator, and was cousin to the distinguished New 
York Senator Evarts. His mother was the most perfect 
democrat, in the best sense of the word, that he ever 
knew. ‘‘If she were in the company of a queen, it never 
would have occurred to her that they did not meet as 
equals. And, if the queen were a woman of sense, and 
knew her, it would never occur to the queen.”’ 

Very entertaining is his account of his boyhood days 
in Concord and of college life in Cambridge sixty years 
ago. Favored in his environment, he counts it one of 
the chief blessings of his life to have spent his boyhood 
in the pure, noble, and simple society of the people of 
Concord, with its plain living and high thinking led by 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott, and Thoreau, then in 
their early prime and intimate in his father’s home. 
Though probably not especially wild, he says that old 
Dr. Bartlett declared ‘‘Samuel Hoar’s boys the worst 
rascals in town, though they turned out pretty well,’”’— 
a fact he playfully says that he has always kept secret 
from his Democratic friends. 

At the age of twenty he is graduated from Harvard, 
number nineteen in his class. At college he says that 
his time was largely wasted in novel reading, or in read- 
ing books which had not much to do with his college 
studies, and lounging about in his own room or that of 
other students. At graduation he looked back on his 
wasted four years with a good deal of chagrin and re- 
morse, set himself resolutely to make up for lost time, 
and has spent few idle moments since. 

Studying law for a year at Concord, then for two 
years at the Harvard Law School, he is there graduated. 
Up every morning at six o’clock, he busily studies law 
till in the afternoon he reads history for two hours, then 
walks for two hours in the woods, and from seven till 
late at night reviews his college studies, especially fond 
of Greek. On Sunday he goes regularly twice to church, 
and the rest of the day busily reads the great authors 
of English literature. Such was his preparation for his 
life-work. 

The Mexican War has recently closed, with Texas ad- 
mitted to the Union in the interest of slavery, stimulat- 
ing the anti-slavery debate, which grows warm. With 
the election to the Presidency of Gen. Taylor, a slave- 
holder, the Free Soil Party is formed. Its first meeting 
was at Worcester, his father and elder brother taking 
prominent part, and his own first political service as a 
young man of twenty-two aiding in sending out circu- 
lars. Attracted by the free and progressive spirit of 
Worcester, the heart of the Commonwealth, he decides 
to make it his home, and there settles in 1849. He is 
taken into partnership by Emory Washburn, who soon 
becomes governor, leaving his young partner greatly 
favored by inheriting from him a large and lucrative 
law practice. 

In his law practice he becomes widely acquainted 
through the county with large clientage among the 
farmers, thus gaining an ‘intimate knowledge of men 
constituting what he deemed best in American citizen- 
ship. Entering heartily and actively into the best in- 
terests of the city, then only half as large as our own 
city to-day, proud of the city and its people, of its great 
achievements and its great hope, he speedily shows him- 
self a valuable citizen, rapidly winning honor and in- 
fluence. For the next twenty years he was in laborious 
practice of his profession, save for a single year’s service 
in each house of the Massachusetts legislature. Mean- 
while he keeps a very zealous interest in public affairs, 
in full sympathy and constant communication with Free 
Soil and Republican leaders. Interested in the forma- 
tion of the new public library in Worcester, he became 
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its first president. He heads a subscription and carries 
it himself among business men, asking for ten thousand 
dollars; but they give him twelve thousand, as a perma- 
nent fund for purchase of papers and magazines,—a fund 
whose income now for half a century has liberally fur- 
nished the city library with a superior, well-equipped 
reading-room. 

Senator Hoar’s well-known public career may be 
briefly retold. Once and again he had declined to be 
candidate for any public office, preferring the quiet of 
his home and library and the independence of his law 
practice. During his absence in Europe seeking health, 
in 1868 he was nominated and elected to Congress, first 
taking his seat with the incoming administration of 
President Grant. After serving there four terms, he 
again declines re-election, desiring to retire from political 
life. Then elected to the higher and more honorable 
position in the Senate, he has been four times re-elected, 
now serving upon his fifth term, the longest such service 
ever rendered by any senator from Massachusetts. Never 
has he lifted finger or spent postage stamp for self-seeking 
official preferment. Office has always sought him. Few 
men, if indeed any such a one can be named, ever so 
commanded the situation as to decline high offices of- 
fered him, as mayor of his city, as judge upon the Su- 
preme Bench of his State and of the United States, and 
by President McKinley as minister to England. 

Upon the commission that decided the election of 
President Hayes, and upon important committees in the 
Senate, he has been in the front rank among his com- 
rades, and by his character, learning, and abilities has 
carried at high mark the honorable standard of his State, 
has held aloft her grand traditions, and commanded the 
respect and admiration of men of all parties. 

Always a loyal Republican, he has had no shifting 
policy. With manly independence he could upon occa- 
sion criticise his party and dissent in details. Yet, when 
the choice had to be made between the party represent- 
ing and the party opposing the principles and policies 
he most cared for, he could but choose the one whose 
banner stood for the cause he loved. For deserting these, 
the people called Mugwumps were often subjects of his 
keen and caustic sarcasm. 

Acute in mind, in youth he was deemed a bright 
lawyer, with special keenness for cross-questioning a 
-witness. In public debate he has ever been keen and 
quick, with ready gift at reply. However warm in debate, 
to opponents he has been always fair. He leaves no 
enemies. His very independence of judgment has com- 
manded all the more confidence in his loyalty to his own 
convictions and high sense of duty. With quick and 
ready wit he had a keen sense of humor and was fond of 
fun. Of tenacious memory, as diligent student he 
acquired great wealth of legal and historic lore, had a 
large fund of anecdote, was fond of best poetry, and knew 
by heart and could repeat at will from memory many 
best hymns. By sterling worth and substantial service 
he has steadily grown in influence and public favor. 
Dying, he leaves in the Senate, either in ability or in- 
fluence, no superior. A pure patriot, with intense faith 
in his country and her institutions, and her future destiny, 
a lover of man regardless of all accidents of birth or fort- 
une, of color or creed, his supreme aim was the loyal 
service of truth and right, of God and man. In all best 
elements he was a thorough Puritan, rendered genial by 
his experience of public life and by the fuller shining of 
the liberal sun. Believing in the living God, he counted 
all God’s children his brethren. 

Soon after settling in Worcester Mr. Hoar marries Miss 
Mary Louisa Spurr, and forms the modest, semi-rural 
home on a hillside on the edge of the city, with spacious 
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grounds and large old oaks,—his home for life, in which 
he has just passed away. His first wife died in January, 
1859, leaving two children, a daughter Mary, still un- 
married, and Rockwood, a lawyer, now Worcester candi- 
date for the next Congress, whose children as the senator’s 
grandchildren have been his delight in these later years. 
A few years later he married Miss Ruth Ann Miller, a 
close friend of his first wife, long and well known to him 
in the intimacy of the home and church circle. Her only 
child died in infancy. She was one of two lovely sisters, 
both my parishioners, ever constant at the Sunday service, 
and deeply interested and active in all church and chari- 
table work. The younger sister Alice married the lawyer 
and congressman, W. W. Rice, and for many years 
both were happy in being together in Washington as in 
Worcester. Miss Miller brought to her husband moderate 
fortune. United in religious faith and congenial in taste 
for art and literature, for forty years they enjoyed a 
loving, sweet, companionship. ‘Their home life was simple 
and unostentatious. The senator’s chief extravagance 
was in purchasing books, often rare and costly, accumu- 
lating an ample and elegant library, which, with choice 
engravings upon the wall, was the principal home adorn- 
ment. 

Through all his years in Washington he was contented 
to dwell in humble boarding-house, too busy for frivolities 
of fashion, seeking society only of the best, and repaying 
any social obligations by giving to his brother senators 
an occasional dinner at some hotel. Only recently he 
purchased a modest home, saying to me that he did not 
wish to die in a Washington boarding-house. In the 
new home, but lately occupied, his wife passed away on 
the evening before last Christmas. 

Upon a Sunday of November, less than a year ago, as 
I was invited to preach in my old-time pulpit of Unity 
Church, the senator sent cordial invitation to myself and 
wife to spend the Sunday as guests in their home. He 
had just finished and sent to press his two-volume auto- 
biography. His mind was free from care, and he was in 
genial mood. In the afternoon he took carriage with his 
wife and with us as guests for a two hours’ drive. In 
the evening he was full of anecdote and of talk about 
hymns of which he was especially fond, repeating several 
from the many that he knew by heart. It was to us a 
red-letter day of delightful, lifelong remembrance. Both 
seemed in fine spirits and fair health, with apparent pros- 
pect of many years before them. In our afternoon drive 
Mrs. Hoar desiring to see the grave of her sister, and to 
make some note of the suitable headstone, we drove to 
the cemetery. Alas! in less than a year they are both 
gone. For the last two months in the valley of the shadow 
of death our friend has had no evil to fear. The good 
Shepherd who led him in green pastures, by still waters, 
and in paths of righteousness has followed him all his 
days in goodness and mercy, and he now dwells in the 
house of the Lord forever. 

According to his moderate means, the senator has 
been one of the most generous of men. At heavy pe- 
cuniary sacrifice he has given his best abilities to his 
country’s service upon the small stipend of salary which 
he could readily have multiplied seven or ten fold as a 
first-class corporation lawyer. His hands are clean from 
the touch of a single dishonest dollar. Upon an occasion 
of conducting and winning a case in court for some 
Massachusetts corporation, the fee he asked was by them 
deemed inadequate, and of their own pleasure they sent 
him more than he demanded,—a rare instance of gener- 
osity on the part of both lawyer and client. In the 
Howard University at Washington for colored youth 
more than one young colored man has been aided by him 
to gain an education. In his autobiography, with no 
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touch of envy or jealousy toward any associates, how 
magnanimous are his estimates of the orators he has heard, 
the judges he has known, and of all his comrades on every 
hand! With extraordinary praise he glorifies his friends 
of the dear city of which he was so fond and so proud. 

How loyal and generous he was to every minister of 
the church he loved! When the late minister of Unity 
Church, disabled by illness, offered his resignation at 
the parish meeting, Senator Hoar argues that illness is 
no reason for divorce between man and wife, and no 
just cause for a church losing a true minister. He carries 
the day. For more than a year the church generously 
continues the salary, supplies the pulpit, and patiently 
awaits the minister’s recovery. 

Let me here bear my own tribute of personal gratitude. 
As minister of Unity Church, at the age of forty-one, I 
suffered an illness that threatened my permanent break- 
down and closed career. Without my knowledge my 
parishioner, Mr. Hoar, called a parish meeting that by 
his lead voted me six months’ absence, then generously 
headed a subscription that cared for my pulpit, and gave 
me a long vacation in Europe. It was a turning-point 
in my life. To him I am indebted for continued life and 
health and presence here to-day. 

To all young men, yea, to all the people of America, 
let it be known that above all gifted endowment of 
brilliant faculties, above all favoring advantage of en- 
vironment in home and college, in boyhood, youth, and 
manhood, above all fidelity of hard, solid work, it was 
religion that made him the grand man he was. A pro- 
foundly religious man was Senator Hoar. Brought up 
in the good old-fashioned way of faithful church attend- 
ance, we find him as law student going to church regu- 
larly twice every Sunday. When he settles in Worces- 
ter, seeking a home, he just as naturally seeks a church. 
At once he attaches himself to the young Church of the 
Unity, newly formed by young men as an offshoot from 
the old First Unitarian Church of the city. Edward Everett 
Hale is the first minister. The two young men, both re- 
cently from Harvard, as yet unmarried, form a close 
and intimate friendship, beautiful and lasting through 
life. Outside of his own family Dr. Hale has ever been 
the senator’s nearest and most warmly loved personal 
friend. Both in Worcester and in Washington Senator 
Hoar has been, like Gladstone in England, always a 
faithful and warm supporter of the church, steadfast and 
constant in his attendance, always in his place, not wait- 
ing to debate how much good some poor sermon might 
do him, not a mere passive listener for personal enter- 
tainment, but bearing his testimony and doing his full 
part for sustaining public worship, deeming both for him- 
self and for the community the church as essential as 
the home. Indeed, in a speech at Framingham he once 
bore this strong testimony, ‘‘There is, in my judgment 
no more commanding public duty than attendance at 
church on a Sunday. The greater the man’s influence, 
the greater and more imperative the duty.’’ ‘‘I know,’’ 
says he, ‘“‘the temptations on a summer’s day to get into 
the country, among fields and forests, and, to use a fa- 
miliar phrase, to stretch your legs by a walk or a ride 
on a bicycle. But whether it be better to do it may 
possibly depend on the question whether the legs or the 
soul be the most important part of the man.”’ 

Religion has been to him not an outside interest, a 
secondary avocation like art or music. The ten com- 
mandments and the moral law have been the granite 
corner-stone foundation of the whole edifice of his man- 
hood. Jesus Christ’s own gospel of love to God and 
man has been the breath of his being, the inspiration of 
all his best life, as the shining of the sun is the inspira- 
tion of flower and fruit. Impatient of philosophic spec- 
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ulation in the pulpit that tries to settle the problem of 
the universe, caring nothing for dogmas that divide good 
Christians, he desired the vigorous preaching of practical 
religion, believing in the good old way of righteousness 
found at the heart of all sects. His liberality was no in- 
difference to the faith he believed or the church he loved. 
It was intense loyalty to the principle on which this 
church stands, that character is the supreme expression 
and test of true religion, and would appreciate what- 
ever is best wherever found. 

When, some years since, the society known as the 
A. P. A. was stimulating prejudice and hostility against 
the Roman Catholics, he rallied bravely to the defence 
of religious liberty, writing a caustic and searching letter 
that perhaps more than anything else at the time quenched 
the fires of hate and crushed the threatening bigotry. 
Father Conaty, a priest of Worcester, lately promoted 
in his church, was his near neighbor and his honored 
and beloved friend, brought by him to a meeting of the 
National Unitarian Conference at Saratoga to plead the 
cause of temperance. It was not indifference to the 
truth, but intense loyalty to the liberal principle that 
made him cosmopolitan in his religious sympathy and 
wide appreciation of all good men and women. 

In religion, as in politics, there was in him no pessi- 
mism, no standing apart to criticise and find fault with 
other people trying to do their best. He was full of a 
divine optimism, expecting the best and looking hope- 
fully to find and welcome it. 

As President of the Unitarian National Conference, and 
upon several occasions, he made expressions of his faith, 
some of which he repeats in the closing chapters of his 
autobiography. He emphasizes hope as the centre of 
the sublime trio of Christian virtues, as that attribute 
of the soul that gives assurance of the final triumph of 
righteousness. 

He is thankful not for the things which separate us 
from the great body of Christians, but for the things 
which unite us with the great body of believers in God 
and righteousness. He believes that the Fatherhood and 
tenderness of God are manifested here and now in this 
world as they will be hereafter; that the religion of Christ 
is a religion of daily living; that salvation is the purify- 
ing of the soul from sin, not its escape from the conse- 
quences of sin. He believes in God, the living God, and 
in the American people as a free and brave people, and 
that the moral law is for nations as well as for individ- 
uals. Whatever clouds may darken the horizon, he be- 
lieves that the world is growing better, that to-day is 
better than yesterday, and to-morrow will be better than. 
to-day. 

In an address before a Worcester club he says: ‘‘The 
universe is planned upon a scheme which cannot be 
supposed to leave out the immortality of man. ‘The 
Creator of the universe has made this promise to the 
soul. ... This belief has its foundation in the instinct 
of universal humanity, no savage tribe so low in the 
scale of being as to be without it. It appears in the 
oldest literature. It is, directly or indirectly, the in- 
spirer of all patriotism, the stimulant to all heroism, the 
fountain of all love, and the comfort in all sorrow. Every 
gift of noblest origin is breathed upon by this hope’s 
perpetual breath. There is no reason why he who has 
created it should not satisfy it.”’ 

His own word of the noble Senator Morrill may we 
not fitly apply to him? ‘‘To him life was sweet and 
immortality assured. ... He died at home. ‘The desire 
of the wise man, ‘Let me die in my nest,’ was fulfilled 
to him. His eyes in his old age looked undimmed upon 
the greatness and glory of his country, in achieving which 
he had borne so large a part.’’ 
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The Jews. 


Once verily, O mighty Czar, your crown was justified 

When from your place among the thrones your lifted spirit cried, 
“Let there be no more wars on earth, let weary cannons cease.” 
Well was it, ruler of the north, that Caesar should say, ‘‘Peace!”’ 
But yet from Russia comes a cry of souls that would be free; 

A cry from the windy Baltic runs down to the Euxine Sea. 

It is the cry of a people, of a people old in grief, 

A people homeless on the earth and shaken as the leaf, 


listen a moment with your heart and you will hear, O Czar, 
There in your clear cold spaces under the great North Star, 
There in your Arctic silences swept clean of base desire, 

Where the unseen watcher reaches up the awful Fan of Fire. 
Around you is the vastness and the wondrous hush of snow, 
That you may hear their cry in the night and let the captives go. 
Have they not kingly lineage, have they not pedigree? 

Are they not wrapt with wonder, like the darkness of the sea? 


They come out of the night of years with Asia in their blood, 
Out of the mystery of time that was before the Flood. 

They saw imperial Egypt shrink and join the ruined lands; 

They saw the sculptured scarlet East sink under the gray sands; 
They saw the star of Hellas rise and glimmer into dream; 

They saw the wolf of Rome draw suck beside the yellow stream, 
And go with ravenous eyes ablaze and jaws that would not spare, 
Snarling across the earth, then, toothless, die upon his lair, 


And have they not had grief enough, this people shrunk with chains? 
Must there be more Assyrias, must there be other Spains? 

They are the tribes of sorrow, and for ages have been fed 

On brackish desert wells of hate and exile’s bitter bread. 

They sang the elegies that tell the grief of mortal years; 

They built the tombs of Pharaohs, mixing the bricks with tears; 
They builded up fair cities with no threshold for their own; 
They gave their dust to Nineveh, to Babylon their moan. 


After tears by ruined altars, after toils in alien lands, 

After wailings by strange waters, after lifting of vain hands, 

After cords and stripes and burdens, after ages scorched with fire, 
Shall they not find the way of peace, a land of heart’s desire? 
Shall they not have a place to pray, a place to lay the head? 
Shall they not have the wild bird’s rest, the fox’s frugal bed? 
Men’s eyes are on you, mighty Czar; the world awaits the word; 
The blood-splashed gates are eager, and the rusted bolt has stirred. 


—Edwin Markham in Israelite Alliance Review, 


Organizing for Progress. 


BY R. lL. BRIDGMAN. 


Francis E. Loomis, first Assistant Secretary of State 
at Washington, represented the national government 
at the welcome extended at St. Louis to the Interparlia- 
mentary Union for the Promotion of Arbitration and 
Peace. Congress, last session, appropriated $50,000 for 
the entertainment of this unofficial body of public 
men. The union has a standing which commands, by 
the inherent strength of the movement and of the 
men who are foremost in it, the respect of the gov- 
ernments of the civilized world. This union, at its 
recent meeting in St. Louis (September 12, 13, and 14), 
took action which will tend strongly for the progress of 
the movement which is in progress for the organization 
of the world as one political body. At the session of 
the Massachusetts legislature in 1903 a resolution was 
adopted unanimously in both branches ‘‘that the Con- 
gress of the United States be requested to authorize the 
President of the United States to invite the govern- 
ments of the world to join in establishing, in whatever 
way they may judge expedient, an international con- 
gress, to meet at stated periods, to deliberate upon 
questions of common interest to the nations, and to 
make recommendations thereon to the governments.’’ 
That resolution was before the Interparliamentary 
Union in connection with two other highly important 
propositions which appear below. 
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One of the resolutions adopted with enthusiasm by 
the union affirmed in its preamble that differences be- 
tween nations should be settled by courts acting in 
accord with recognized principles of law; and, in order 
to secure this forward step, the union requested the 
several governments of the world to send representa- 
tives to an international conference, to be held at a 
time and place to be agreed upon to consider three 
questions. Here is a direct proposition for holding a 
second international conference for the cause of peace, 
of which The Hague Conference was the pioneer. 
First of the three questions was the consideration of 
matters which The Hague Conference wished to be 
brought before a future conference. These include 
the disarmament of nations and the revision of the 
Geneva Red Cross convention in the interest of still 
further approximation to humane methods in war. 
Second was the negotiation of arbitration treaties be- 
tween the nations represented at the conference. Third, 
the conference is desired to consider ‘‘the advisability 
of establishing an international congress to convene 
periodically for the discussion of international ques- 
tions.’’ This is the Massachusetts proposition, which 
has already the indorsement of the entire supreme bench 
of Pennsylvania and of many other prominent citizens 
of that State. The union further “respectfully and 
cordially requests the President of the United States to 
invite all the nations to send representatives to such a 
conference.’’ Here is the direct opportunity put before 
our country to take the lead in this great reform for the 
progress and peace of the world. The United States 
ought to have been, by virtue of its traditions and his- 
tory, the leader in the movement which resulted in the 
establishment of The Hague Court of Arbitration; but 
it was left for the Czar of Russia to render that service. 
Now the opportunity is laid directly before our country, 
and many active workers hope strongly that the oppor- 
tunity will be improved. 

It was the opinion of those at St. Louis who are most 
interested in this movement that it is sure to succeed. 
Those who have watched the events of the last twenty 
years particularly, and have seen the growing frequency 
of international congresses or conferences for special 
subjects, realize that the movement of the nations 
toward a common parliamentary body is advancing 
with accelerating speed. When the proposition was 
presented only recently, it was received with doubt by 
many and with ridicule by some, as the wildest and 
most delusive idea entertained by man; but the three 
years which have elapsed since the movement began 
in Massachusetts for the direct accomplishment of this 
purpose have seen such adhesion given to it by men 
anxious and intelligent concerning the peace of the 
world that there is a growing belief that the interna- 
tional congress, or world legislature, is sure to come, 
and that it is only a question of time when it will meet. 
Those who have done most believe that the time is not 
as far distant as it seemed when they began their labors. 

The Interparliamentary Union took other action 
which tends positively for the peace of the world. It 
adopted a resolution asking the signatory powers to The 
Hague Conventions to intervene with Japan and Russia 
for peace. It took action against the floating mines 
which, in the war in the Far East, have developed into 
such a-menace to neutral commerce. It urged a strong 
organization of the interparliamentary groups; that the 
members stand together for concerted action, no matter 
to what parties they belong; that they distribute with- 
in their parliaments translations into their native 
languages of all the communications they may receive 
from the organs of the Interparliamentary Union; that 
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the Interparliamentary Bureau be so organized as to 
make it most effective in diplomatic matters; and that 
the Interparliamentary Bureau be incorporated. 

Here is a group of men in active public life, members 
of the different parliamentary bodies of Europe and the 
United States, so situated as to be in touch with each 
other unofficially and capable of exerting tremendous 
power for peace all over the world, and disposed to ex- 
ercise that power. If anything seems certain, it is that 
the existence of this union means more rapid progress 
than ever toward the unity of the world and to the 
secure establishment of international peace. 

Boston, Mass. 


Hymn of Peace. 


These things shall be! A loftier race 

Than e’er the world hath known shall rise, 
With flame of freedom in their souls 

And light of knowledge in their eyes. 


They shall be gentle, brave, and strong, 
Not to spill human blood, but dare 
All that may plant man’s lordship firm 
On earth and fire and sea and air. 


Nation with nation, land with land, 
Unarmed shall live as comrades free; 

In every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity. 


New arts shall bloom, of loftier mould, 
And mightier music thrill the skies; 
And every life shall be a song 
When all the earth is paradise. 


There shall be no more sin nor shame, 
And wrath and wrong shall fettered lie; 
For man shall be at one with God 
In bonds of firm necessity. 
: —John Addington Symonds. 


Dr. Channing on War. 


In 1816 Dr. Channing preached to the Congregational 
ministers of Massachusetts a sermon on war. In the 
last paragraph of the sermon he spoke of the arguments 
commonly urged in support of war, but for lack of time 
deferred the consideration of them until the sermon 
was published, when he printed them in a note ap- 
pended to the sermon. This last paragraph and the 
note we now reprint. He said:— 


My friends, I did intend, but I have not time, to 
notice the arguments which are urged in support of war. 
Let me only say that the common argument, that war 
is necessary to awaken the boldness, energy, and no- 
blest qualities of human nature, will, I hope, receive a 
practical refutation in the friends of. philanthropy and 
peace. Let it appear in your lives that you need not 
this spark from hell to kindle a heroic resolution in your 
breasts. Let it appear that a pacific spirit has no affinity 
with a tame and feeble character. Let us prove that cour- 
age, the virtue which has been thought to flourish most in 
the rough field of war, may be reared to a more generous 
height and to a firmer texture in the bosom of peace. 
Let it be seen that it is not fear, but principle, which has 
made us the enemies of war. In every enterprise of 
philanthropy which demands daring and sacrifice and 
exposure to hardship and toil, let us embark with seren- 
ity and joy. Be it our part to exhibit an undaunted, 
unshaken, unwearied resolution, not in spreading ruin, 
but in serving God and mankind, in alleviating human 
misery, in diffusing truth and virtue, and especially in 
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opposing war. The doctrines of Christianity have had 
many martyrs. Let us be willing, if God shall require 
it, to be martyrs to its spirit,—the neglected, insulted 
spirit of peace and love. In a better service we cannot 
live, in a nobler cause we cannot die. It is the cause 
of Jesus Christ, supported by Almighty Goodness, and 
appointed to triumph over the passions and delusions 
of men, the customs of ages, and the fallen monuments 
of the forgotten conqueror. 

War, it is said, kindles patriotism: by fighting for our 
country, we learn to love it. But the patriotism which 
is cherished by war is ordinarily false and spurious, a 
vice and not a virtue, a scourge to the world, a narrow, 
unjust passion which aims to exalt a particular state on 
the humiliation and destruction of other nations. A 
genuine, enlightened patriot discerns that the welfare 
of his own country is involved in the general progress of 
society; and in the character of a patriot, as well as of a 
Christian, he rejoices in the liberty and prosperity of 
other communities, and is anxious to maintain with 
them the relations of peace and amity. 

It is said that a military spirit is the defence of a coun- 
try. But it more frequently endangers the vital inter- 
ests of a nation by embroiling it with other states. 
This spirit, like every other passion, is impatient for 
gratification, and often precipitates a country into un- 
necessary war. A people have no need of a military 
spirit. Let them be attached to their government and 
institutions by habit, by early associations, and espe- 
cially by experimental conviction of their excellence, 
and they will never want means or spirit to defend them. 

War is recommended as a method of redressing na- 
tional grievances. But, unhappily, the weapons of war, 
from their very nature, are often wielded most success- 
fully by the unprincipled. Justice and force have little 
congeniality. Should not Christians everywhere strive 
to promote the reference of national as well as of individ- 
ual disputes to an impartial umpire? Is a project of 
this nature more extravagant than the idea of reducing 
savage hordes to a state of regular society? The last 
has been accomplished. Is the first to be abandoned 
in despair? 

It is said that war sweeps off the idle, dissolute, and 
vicious members of the community. Monstrous argu- 
ment! If a government may, for this end, plunge a 
nation into war, it may with equal justice consign to the 
executioner any number of its subjects whom it may 
deem a burden on the state. The fact is that war com- 
monly generates as many profligates as it destroys. A 
disbanded army fills the community with at least as 
many abandoned members as at first itabsorbed. There 
is another method, not quite so summary as war, of 
ridding a country of unprofitable and injurious citizens, 
but vastly more effectual, and a method which will be 
applied with spirit and success just in proportion as war 
shall yield to the light and spirit of Christianity. I 
refer to the exertions which Christians have commenced 
for the reformation and improvement of the ignorant and 
poor, and especially for the instruction and moral cult- 
ure of indigent children. Christians are entreated to per- 
severe and abound in these Godlike efforts. By dif- 
fusing moral and religious principles and sober and in- 
dustrious habits through the laboring classes of society, 
they will dry up one important source of war. They 
will destroy in a considerable degree the materials of 
armies. In proportion as these classes become well- 
principled and industrious, poverty will disappear, the 
population of a country will be more and more propor- 
tioned to its resources, and of course the number will 
be diminished of those who have no alternative but 
beggary or a camp. ‘The moral care which is at the 
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present day extended to the poor is one of the most 
honorable features of our age. Christians, remember 
that your proper warfare is with ignorance and vice, and 
exhibit here the same unwearied and inventive energy 
which has marked the warriors of the world. 

It is sometimes said that a military spirit favors 
liberty. But how is it that nations, after fighting for 
ages, are so generally enslaved? ‘The truth is that 
liberty has no foundation but in private and public 
virtue; and virtue, as we have seen, is not the common 
growth of war. 

But the great argument remains to be discussed. It 
is said that, without war to excite and invigorate the 
human mind, some of its noblest energies will slumber, 
and its highest qualities, courage, magnanimity, forti- 
tude, will perish. To this I answer that, if war is to be 
encouraged among nations because it nourishes energy 
and heroism, on the same principle war in our families 
and war between neighborhoods, villages, and cities 
ought to be encouraged; for such contests would equally 
tend to promote heroic daring and contempt of death. 
Why shall not different provinces of the same empire 
’ annually meet with the weapons of death, to keep alive 
their courage? We shrink at this suggestion with 
horror; but why shall contests of nations, rather than of 
provinces or families, find shelter under this barbarous 
argument ? 

I observe again, if war be a blessing because it 
awakens energy and courage, then the savage state is 
peculiarly privileged; for every savage is a soldier, and 
his whole modes of life tend to form him to invincible 
resolution. On the same principle those early periods 
of society were happy when men were called to contend 
not only one with another, but with beasts of prey; for 
to these excitements we owe the heroism of Hercules 
and Theseus. On the same principle the feudal ages 
were more favored than the present; for then every 
baron was a military chief, every castle frowned defi- 
ance, and every vassal was trained to arms. And do 
we really wish that the earth should again be overrun 
with monsters, or abandoned to savage or feudal vio- 
lence, in order that heroes may be multiplied? If not, 
let us cease to vindicate war as affording excitement to 
energy and courage. 

I repeat, what I have observed in the preceding dis- 
course, we need not war to awaken human energy. 
There is at least equal scope for courage and magna- 
nimity in blessing as in destroying mankind. ‘The condi- 
tion of the human race offers inexhaustible objects for 
enterprise and fortitude and magnanimity. In reliey- 
ing the countless wants and sorrows of the world, in 
exploring unknown regions, in carrying the arts and 
virtues of civilization to unimproved communities, in 
extending the bounds of knowledge, in diffusing the 
spirit of freedom, and especially in spreading the light 
and influence of Christianity, how much may be dared, 
how much endured! Philanthropy invites us to ser- 
vices which demand the most intense and elevated 
and resolute and adventurous activity. Let it not be 
imagined that, were nations imbued with the spirit of 
Christianity, they would slumber in ignoble ease; that 
instead of the high-minded murderers, who are formed 
on the present system of war, we should have effemi- 
nate and timid slaves. Christian benevolence is as active 
as it is forbearing. Let it once form the character of a 
people, and it will attach them to every important in- 
terest of society. It will call forth sympathy in behalf 
of the suffering in every region under heaven. It will 
give a new extension to the heart, open a wider sphere 
to enterprise, inspire a courage of exhaustless resource, 
and prompt to every sacrifice and exposure for the im- 
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provement and happiness of the human race. ‘The 
energy of this principle has been tried and displayed in 
the fortitude of the martyr and in the patient labors 
of those who have carried the gospel into the dreary 
abodes of idolatry. Away, then, with the argument 
that war is needed as a nursery of heroism. The school 
of the peaceful Redeemer is infinitely more adapted to 
teach the nobler, as well as the milder, virtues which 
adorn humanity. 


Calvary Clover. 


A correspondent sends us a clipping from a Washing- 
ton paper which reads strangely in these scientific days, 
and yet it is of the kind which has ready acceptance with 
a large number of readers. We give it for the edification 
of those who are interested in such things, but do not 
guarantee the statement concerning the planting of the 
clover in Washington :— 

‘‘Calvary clover, a flower strangely symbolic of the 
principles of Christianity, has been planted at the Na- 
tional Episcopal Cathedral. Although it flourishes in 
Palestine, and there is some of it cultivated in London, 
it is thought to be found in only one other place in the 
United States. 

‘‘Calvary clover leaves, like those of other clovers, are 
trefoil, embodying the doctrine of the Trinity, the central 
truth of Christianity. Soon after the plant begins to ap- 
pear above the ground a deep spot of redlike blood ap- 
pears upon each division of the leaf, but this disappears 
after a few weeks. 

‘‘During the day the tiny leaflets form themselves into 
the shape of a cross, and, as the sun sinks to rest, the 


leaves again fold together, it has been suggested, as if 


in prayer. In due time the blossom becomes a small 
yellow flower and then a spiral pod covered with thorns. 
In ripening, the flowers interlace, and in their peculiar 
positions many persons think they can detect the outline 
of a crown. ‘Tradition says that it is good fortune to 
plant the seed of the Calvary clover on Good Friday.” 


Spiritual Life. 


God made us for himself, and our hearts are restless 
until they repose in him.—Saint Augustine. 


ed 


We boast our light; but, if we look not wisely on the 
sun itself, it smites us into darkness. The light which 
we have gained was given us, not to be ever staring on, 
but by it to discover onward things, now remote from 
all knowledge.—Multon. 

wt 


Just to be good, to keep life pure from degrading ele- 
ments, to make it constantly helpful in little ways to 
those who are touched by it, to keep one’s spirit always 
sweet and avoid all manner of petty anger and irrita- 
bility,—that is an idea as noble as it is difficult —Edward 
Howard Griggs. 

wt 


A single gentle rain makes the grass many shades 
greener. So our prospects brighten on the influx of 
better thoughts. We should be blessed if we lived in 
the present always and took advantage of every accident 
that befell us, like the grass which confesses the influ- 
ence of the slightest dew that falls on it, and did not spend 
our time in atoning for neglect of past opportunities, 
which we call doing our duty.—Thoreau, 
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Autumn Splendor. 


BY PERCY F. BICKNELL. 


Clad in royal purple, 
Intermixed with gold, 
Outvie fields of autumn 
Solomon of old. 
Goldenrod and aster 
Deck the pastures o’er: 
Vesture more resplendent 
Proud king never wore. 


Robed in red and russet, 
Shading into brown, 

Now the woods of autumn 
Wear their choicest gown ; 

Nature’s loom was weaving 
All the summer through 

This rich web and wondrous 
To enchant our view. 


In the rainbow’s colors, 
In the sunset’s tints, 
She has dipped and dyed it ; 
Her deft hand imprints 
On each blade and leaflet, 
On each flower and spray, 
Hues that, all united, 
Make one grand display. 


Best comes always latest ; 
Nature, ever wise, 
Knows the surest method 
To delight our eyes. 
Best comes always latest ; 
Each successive good 
Heralds in a better 
To our grateful mood. 


Literature. 


ESSAYS FOR THE Day. By Theodore T. 
Munger. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1 net.—Six essays comprise this volume. 
To say they are Theodore Munger’s is the 
same as saying that they are of high order. 
If any one were to say that we have here 
Theodore Munger at his best, we should feel 
no inclination to dispute him. Since his 
earliest volume we have followed him with 
willing mind, finding in each new volume a 
familiar worth and an added grace; and this 
last one it seems to us we have enjoyed as 
none before it. Here are the familiar wis- 
dom, insight, candor, fearlessness, elasticity, 
sympathy, humor, simplicity, yet tinged 
with a sweeter light. Of these essays the 
one that leads the way is entitled ‘‘The 
Christ: Some Immediate Questions.’ He 
starts with the great number of sects in this 
country, one hundred and forty-seven ac- 
cording to the last census. In giving brief 
account of some of them, his humor is called 
into exercise, yet is there charity in his smile. 
He regards the multiplicity of sects as wit- 
nessing religious vigor, not theological in- 
tolerance; and it is plain that, rather than 
repress any, he would see more. ‘‘The first 
point in the complaint is that the multi- 
plicity engenders rivalry and hatred. But 
rivalry is not hatred. It is only the ferment 
at the root that starts the sap along its or- 
ganic path to the branches. Hatred is of 
the devil, but rivalry is the spice of human 
enterprise.” He feels, however, that the 
era of division and separation is drawing to 
an end, and holds it doubtful if we shall soon 
see another important Christian denomina- 
tion. ‘‘Emphasis is transferred from the 
field of speculation, where chiefly the de- 
nominations originated, to the field of action, 
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to psychology and humansociety. The press- 
ure of the past is less felt, or is felt as rev- 
erence rather than authority.’’ The second 
essay is on ‘‘The Interplay of Christianity 
and Literature”; and his general thesis is 


| that Christianity, by infusing itself into liter- 


ature, has ‘‘made it a medium by which it 
conveys itself to the world.’ ‘Toward the 
theologians he has a friendly mind; but in 
the man of letters he finds the truer, the 
higher, and so more prevailing spirit, Even 
men of letters who have not been accounted 
Christian he finds sometimes the organ of 
the Christian grace. In illustration of this 
he has some eloquent pages on Goethe, and 
in a striking passage he tells us that ‘the 
service rendered the faith by such poets as 
Burns and Byron and Shelley is very great.” 
“Tt is no longer in order,’’ he continues, ‘to 
apologize for lines which all wish had not 
been written. It were more in order to re- 
quire apology from the theology that called 
out the satire of Burns and from the eccle- 
siasticism that provoked the young Shelley 
even to atheism; the poet was not the real 
atheist.’ Such spirits as these he looks upon 
as ‘‘breaking chains, opening paths, and 
clearing the way for a rational and humane 
faith.’ The third essay, ‘Notes on the 
Scarlet Letter,’ is the most searching and 
satisfactory study of that wonderful story 
that it has been our privilege to meet. The 
remaining essays are on ‘The Secret of Hor- 
ace Bushnell,” ‘‘A Layman’s Reflections on 
Music,” and ‘“‘A Cock to Atsculapius,’’— 
briefer than the others, but not less noble. 
The reading of this volume has been to us 
no ordinary joy, and we record our satis- 
faction in the hope that we may thus win 
others to its pages. 


LESSONS IN THE STUDY OF HasitT. By 
Walter L. Sheldon. Chicago: W. M. Welch 
Company.—This volume is out of the ordi- 
nary both as to its substance and its form. 
It leads the way in a progressive series of 
ethical manuals designed for the young. 
Forecasting the time when ethics must have 
a prominent place in public education, the 
author has for several years been preparing 
to meet the demand. As we gather from 
his preface, this volume is to be followed by 
one on Duties in the Home and the Family; 
this latter by one on Citizenship and the 
Duties of a Citizen; this, in turn, by one on 
Justice. In these volumes the author sees 
a full grammar-school course. He tells, 
however, of others yet beyond, on Duties 
Pertaining to One’s Self aad Man in Society. 
These latter he hopes may do service in the 
high school. The greater part of all this, 
he tells us, has been successfully tried in a 
special school of which he has charge; and, 
following the suggestions of this experience, 
he has been giving it a thorough revision. 
To one feature of the work the author calls 
special attention. In the minds of most, 
ethics draws support from religion; and re- 
ligion, although one in its spirit, is diverse 
in its theological presentation, and the work 
might easily win for itself condemnation 
from those who met in it a theology unsatis- 
factory to their minds. The author has, 
therefore, left out all reference to religion, 
yet so constructed his lessons that the teacher 
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may supply it if so inclined. As the work is 
presented, orthodox or liberal, Catholic or 
Protestant may use it without offence to 
his theological scruples and with the fullest 
exercise of his theological ideas. The pres- 
ent volume the author conceives adapted to 
children from nine to twelve years of age. 
While constructed with reference to the pub- 
lic school, he believes—and we agree with 
him—that it may do service in the Sunday- 
school and the home. ‘The style is simplicity 
itself, the temper most winning, and the 
child must be singularly dull that fails to 
find it interesting. The habits it presents 
are the common ones,—perseverance, order, 
self-denial, humility, pride, exaggeration, 
profanity, truthfulness. In the structure 
of the lesson a series of apt proverbs is first 
given, some of which the child may gather 
into his memory. ‘This is followed by a dia- 
logue on the habit under consideration, 
simple, entertaining, and suggestive. At 
the end the special points of the lesson 
are summarized, and the duties following 
from these are enumerated. In every promi- 
nent feature the volume pleases us well, and 
we give it our hearty commendation. 


IMPERATOR ET REX. (William II. of 
Germany.) By the author of The Mar- 
tyrdom of an Empress. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $2.25 net.—The unknown au- 
thor of this book, who has stimulated the 
curiosity of so many readers by her pre- 
vious works, has added another to her 
list of successes. This sketch of Emperor 
William is as interesting as a novel, and 
has many of the qualities of a novel. 
That it is history accurately written it is 
difficult to believe. From beginning to end 
the book is filled with the praises of the 
kaiser and his grandfather. Those who 
have opposed or criticised the present em- 
peror in his course from childhood to the 
present day are treated with disdain. This 
book certainly, if accepted asa brief state- 
ment of facts, will, as the author claims, 
completely change the popular idea of the 
character, temper, and purposes of William 
II. of Germany. It will do more than that. 
It will reverse the judgment of the world 
concerning the character and conduct of his 
father and mother, the late unfortunate 
Emperor Frederick and his wife. In a 
mysterious way, without naming or describ- 
ing persons, dates, places, and events, it is 
stated that, when Prince William brought 
his lovely young wife to court, they were 
received into an atmosphere of coldness and 
suspicion, that their lives were imbittered by 
the treatment they received. From this 
time on’ through the last years of Will- 
iam I., and that pitiful episode which fol- 
lowed in the brief reign of Frederick, William 
II. is represented as loving his father and 
longing to help him, but forced by the cir- 
cumstances in which he found himself to 
repress his feelings and expose himself to 
the charge of hardness of heart. Every- 
thing that he did was misrepresented, and 
for him and his wife life was made almost 
unendurable. Doubt arises, as we read, as 
to the source of the writer’s knowledge; for 
much of her description deals with the moods 
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of Prince William, with emotions carefully 
suppressed, with intentions concealed, and 
with many things of which knowledge 
could be obtained only in one of two ways,— 
either by confession of the prince himself 
or else by inferences drawn by one who 
could not have been present on all occa- 
sions. It is this kind of writing which 
gives the book the air of having been care- 
fully composed. It reads like the romance 
of a royal life rather than as veritable his- 
tory. The relations between the emperor 
and Bismarck are described in accordance 
with the commonly accepted version. But 
here again there are attributed to Bismarck 
thoughts and plans concerning Frederick 
and William of which the knowledge could 
be obtained only by inference or by con- 
fessions which Bismarck would not have 
made, The intention of the author evi- 
dently is to give the impression that she is 
a person of high standing at the Austrian 
court, having intimate relations with many 
royal personages, including William and his 
wife. It may be that she has accomplished 
her purpose in writing a book which will be 
eagerly read in many lands. 


THE TRINITY AND THE INCARNATION. By 
Richard A. Armstrong. London. Philip 
Green.—This volume is in compass some- 
what smaller than the same author’s God and 
the Soul, which many readers of the Register 
must cherish, and treats, as that does, a 
grave problem with deep seriousness and 
clear light. The writer, noting the revived 
interest in the doctrine of the Trinity, gives 
it here a searching and dignified criticism, 
directed more especially to the attitude of 
its latter-day expounders. In a luminous 
opening chapter he surveys successive stadia 
in the growth of the doctrine of Christ, the 
Synoptist, the Johannine, the Pauline, the 
Nicene, showing, as he proceeds, around 
what nucleus of historic fact there slowly 
gathered that nimbus of speculative glory. 
Nowhere have we ever seen before in such 
impressive contrast the Jesus of Galilee and 
the Christ of Nicea. Following this, he de- 
votes a chapter to modern pleas for the doc- 
trine, summoning to judgment Dr. Fairbairn, 
Lyman Abbott, Dr. Whiton, Wood, Campbell, 
Knight, Horton, Briggs, Rashdall, whose 
books are current theological literature. 
His treatment of them is very brief, but 
clear and incisive, and shows beyond dis- 
pute that not one of them “succeeds in stat- 
ing the doctrine which he explicitly defends 
without zmplicitly dissolving some essential 
element of its structure.” A third and final 
chapter is devoted to the ‘heart of the argu- 
ment,” in which he applies to orthodoxy 
with telling effect the advice given by Glad- 
stone in his address as Lord Rector of the 
University of Glasgow. ‘‘The thing to do is 
to put scepticism on its trial and rigorously 
cross-examine it, allow none of its assump- 
tions, compel it to expound its formule, do 
not let it move a step except with proof in 
hand, bring it front to front with history.” 
Thus the author deals with the defenders of 
the doctrine he assails, ruling his utterance 
by “truth, charity, diligence, and reverence,” 
which the_great statesman held to be the 
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“four cardinal virtues of all controversies, 
be they what they may.’”’ The volume may 
not be for the ages to come, but it is admir- 
able for the day that is, and we gladly and 
heartily commend it to all whom the theme 
may interest. 


THE UNITED STATES AND Porto Rico. 
By L. S. Rowe, Ph.D. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co.—Americans are a self- 
confident people, and so much given to tak- 
ing hold of their problems at first hand 
without regard to the experience of other 
nations. ‘This spirit, if not wholly wise, has 
proved not altogether perilous in a new and 
isolated state. Our situation has permitted 
us to try our experiments and learn wisdom 
from our follies. With our ‘expansion,’ 
however, we are incorporating peoples that 
have been nourished on different ideas, 
whose slow-growing civilization reflects other 
principles; and, to meet them and deal with 
them in a spirit of sweet and winning rea- 
sonableness, their inwrought history and tra- 
ditions must have place in our reckoning. 
This is the thought that rules the structure 
of the present volume. Though devoted es- 
pecially to Porto Rico, it illustrates a prin- 
ciple of far wider application. As we are 
told in the preface: ‘“‘The questions with 
which we have been compelled to deal in 
Porto Rico are bound to present themselves 
on a larger scale in the years to come, and 
the problems involved are of such a technical 
character that something more than common 
sense will be required to deal with them. 
We must acquaint ourselves with the situa- 
tion through a careful analysis of the condi- 
tions under which Spanish-American civili- 
zation has developed. Not until then shall 
we be prepared to meet the complex ques- 
tions which our relations with these coun- 
tries present.’”” The author of this volume 
is professor of political science in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. He was also member 
of the commission to revise and compile the 
laws of Porto Rico and chairman of the Porto 
Rican code commission. He brings to his 
task, therefore, a firm grasp upon political 
principles and expert knowledge of the 
special field with which he deals, and every 
page of the volume reflects the large prepa- 
ration which this account of him implies. 
From first to last we find in him a guide 
whom it is safe to follow. His utterance is 
without self-assertion, but it conveys always 
a sense of one who speaks with authority. 


THE LAws oF ScreNTIFIC HAND READING. 
By William G. Benham. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.75 net.—For any one 
who wishes to take palmistry seriously and 
devote considerable time to the acquirement 
of its principles, no better book can be found 
than this. It is undoubtedly true that what 
we are impresses itself upon everything that 
we do, and that inherited or acquired char- 
acteristics make themselves manifest in ways 
scarcely noted. One thing is sure,—that, 
when one begins to study Mr. Benham’s con- 
clusions, he finds them interesting and full 
of suggestion. He desires that hand read- 
ing be taken out of the occult class to which 
distinctly it does not belong. Naturally he 
wishes it considered something more than 
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an amusement, and yet even as an amuse- 
ment it has been shown to have its place. 
Mr. Benham’s special interest in the hand 
began at thirteen years of age, when by 
chance he fell in with an old gypsy who 
taught him what she knew of chiromancy. 
This was not much, he tells us; and, ham- 
pered by the lack of literature on the sub- 
ject, his first efforts were laborious. To 
carry on his study he has spared neither 
pains nor expense. He soon found that 
physiology plays a prominent part in char- 
acter, and that health, as affecting tempera- 
ment, is a leading factor. He studied medi- 
cine to be familiar with the anatomical con- 
struction of the body; and, after experience 
at hospitals and state institutions, he began 
the study of separate classes and _profes- 
sions of men and women, judging them by 
their leaders. His book contains 800 illus- 
trations from life, which, with diagrams and 
plates, assist the student. Dr. Benham has 
received encouragement and praise from 
many educators. Samuel Harden Church, 
the biographer of Oliver Cromwell, thus 
writes: ‘‘Mr. Benham has taken palmistry 
away from the fortune-tellers forever. By 
studying thousands of hands, and tracing 
the careers of their owners, he has multi- 
plied the truths, and then unerringly com- 
municated the laws of nature as written on 
human palms,” 


PIoNEER Days in Kansas. By Richard 
Cordley, D.D. The Pilgrim Press.—The 
author of this book was one of a “‘Kansas 
Band” of four, formed at the Andover Theo- 
logical School in 1856. They were students 
of missionary aspirations, and they settled 
upon a plan of making Kansas their field 
and keeping in touch with one another there. 
The following year they all reached the terri- 
tory and entered upon their work, every one 
winning a marked success. Our author 
settled in Lawrence, where the record leaves 
him, an old man, with the happy retrospect 
of a busy and a useful life. The substance 
of the volume, however, is not the labors 
of a missionary, but an account of experi- 
entices; some humorous, some tragic enough, 
with which he was brought in contact. The 
getting there, as facilities of travel then were, 
affords material for a very interesting and 
often a thrilling tale. The date takes us 
back to border ruffianism and the Lecomp- 
ton Constitution, in resistance to which our 
author bore his part. The  self-denials, 
hardships, heroisms, humors of pioneer life, 
are here graphically brought before us: 
pioneer fellowship is described with an en- 
tertaining pen. The underground railway, 
which ran through Lawrence, is given a 
chapter. Kansas in the Civil War, the Law- 
rence Raid, and the Price Invasion are re- 
counted, not from documents, but from ex- 
perience. ‘he author has a clear and pict- 
uresque style, the grace of candor, a win- 
ning humor, and he has given us a volume 
profitable both for information and enter- 
tainment. 


A Historic VIEW OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. By Percy Gardner, Litt.D. London: 
Adam & Charles Black.—We have one fault 
to find with this book; it is too cheaply gotten 
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up. Its superficial aspect suggests a regard 
for the economies that is too severe by far. 
Perhaps we are the mote sensible of this 
from the fact that its interior quality is any- 
thing but cheap. It has been long since we 
read a volume in its line that on the whole 
has pleased us more. It consists of a course 
of Jowett lectures, delivered at the Passmore 
Edwards Settlement in London, and is ap- 
parently designed for the intelligent reader 
who is not a specialist in New Testament 
studies. The style is fluent and literary, 
the view is broad, the grasp strong, the spirit 
generous and reverent. Of course not all 
the problems suggested by the New Testa- 
ment could be transversed in eight lectures; 
but here are treated the larger and more in- 
clusive ones, all that any but a specialist 
are likely to be concerned with. It is very 
possible that here and there the thoughtful 
and well-informed reader may differ with 
the author; but every such reader will recog- 
nize his knowledge, his skill his candor. 
By all means, let the book be read. Its in- 
fluence cannot extend too far or reach too 
deep. Sunday-school teachers in all churches 
may well ponder it, and ministers not a few 
may well take it in place of the elaborate 
treatises which they have not 'ime to ex- 
plore. 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS. By George 
Jackson, B.A. New York: A. C. Armstrong 
& Son.—A volume of sermons by one who 
is surely much more than an average ser- 
monizer. In pondering them, we are sen- 
sible that we are dealing with a preacher 
of less resource than Newman or Brooks or 
Martineau, yet he is one of cultivated mind. 
He thinks clearly; he utters himself with 
dignity and grace; he is orthodox, yet elastic, 
somewhat doctrinal, yet in a high sense of 
the word practical; he is reverent, loving, 
aspiring; his feet are on the earth, yet the 
stars woo him and he keeps us looking 
toward them. These sermons were origi- 
nally preached to an evening congregation 
of toiling men and women to whom the 
preacher wished to show the teachings of 
Jesus respecting God, Himself, His Death, 
The Kingdom, Man, Sin, Righteousness. 
As the author frankly tells us in the preface, 
the trained Biblical scholar will find nothing 
new here. Yet there are few, however 
much or however little they may know of 
the Bible, who may not read these discourses 
to the enrichment of their minds and the 
refreshment of their spirits. If on all points 
we cannot share the author’s convictions, 
we may yet testify that an hour with him 
gives the sense of fresh air and happy scenery 
and a sky soaring yet bending tenderly 
around us. His volutne should have before 
it a mission of comfort and correction and 
good cheer. 


MAN AND THE DIVINE ORDER. By Horatio 
W. Dresser. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.—A new book by Horatio 
W. Dresser may be an interesting event, but 
it has ceased to be a novel one. We turn it 
over as we scrutinize a new variety of a 
familiar flower. This, according to the cata- 
logue of his works, is his twelfth volume. 
His intellectual interests are wide in their 
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range, and few who write so much are so 
uniformly fresh. But his style, his temper, 
his philosophy, are abiding facts, and his 
readers see his intellectual features in a new 
volume as his distant friends his outward 
lineaments in a new photograph. In cer- 
tain general characteristics this volume is 
like the others. In one or two aspects it 
has impressed us more strongly than any 
of the others: some of the papers (it is a 
collection of essays rather than a treatise) 
have a penetration, a thoroughness, of which 
we have not always been so sensible in Mr. 
Dresser’s writings. But the simplicity, 
grace, healthiness, moral fibre, spiritual in- 
sight, the quiet wisdom, broad humanity, 
and virile piety which have charmed us in 
earlier volumes are here also in evidence. 
It is another fair landscape, another June 
morning. In other words, here is our old- 
time friend smiling as ever, and grown some- 
what more vigorous since we last met him. 


ELFIN SONGS OF SUNLAND. By Charles 
Keeler. Berkeley, Cal.: Published at the 
Sign of the Live Oak. 75 cents.—These 
thymes for a child have been read and re- 
peated with great pleasure. They catch the 
spirit of childhood, and are tender, poetic, 
and merry by turns. Nor are the nonsense 
verses omitted, which every well-regulated 
household has learned to enjoy and to use 
appropriately on occasion. ‘There are flower 
rhymes and animal rhymes and baby lulla- 
bies, and at the very end there are five or 
six ‘‘brown baby ballads,” from which one 
shall be taken to brighten this notice of the 
book. Good child verse is not nearly com- 
mon enough, and Mr. Keeler has not turned 
aside from his more serious writing in vain. 
But here are two stanzas of the Eskimo 
song :— 


“Six jolly little Eskimo 
Lived in the land of ice and snow: 
They played with their ivory dolls all night 
In a stuffy igloo with a smoky oil light. 
I wouldn’t live in a smoky igloo, 
Would you? 


“They dressed in sealskin from head to heel; 
I wonder how such a suit would feel! 
They chewed their blubber and smacked 

their lips 
And wiggled their toes and finger-tips; 
But I wouldn’t like such food to chew, 
Would you?” 


From TaLkK To TEx?T. By Addison Bal- 
lard, D.D. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $1 net.—The subject is at first glance 
a trifle enigmatical. ‘‘Preacher and phi- 
losopher discourse on parallel lines, but in 
opposite directions, the preacher downward, 
from text to talk, the philosopher upward, 
from talk to text.” So the author explains, 
and then illustrates, ‘‘In the world-making 
realm the preacher begins with God and 
ends with the heavens and the earth, the 
philosopher begins with the heavens and 
the earth and ends with God.”’ The author 
is professor of logic in New York University, 
and any reader of the book will feel himself 
held to the severities of thought. While 
logician, he is also rhetorician, yes, and poet 
too, and a discursive culture yields grace to 
his page. His volume deals simply and only 
with the marrow of things, His chapters— 
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from three to ten loose pages in length— 
treat great themes by coming at once to 
the heart of them. He is almost Baconian 
in the sententiousness of his utterance. The 
theological temper of the book is orthodox, 
but its deep and reverent musings should 
charm any spirit. It is a volume to keep 
near and take up often. Clear thinking and 
reverent feeling should be the fruits of its 
perusal. 


Tue History oF CHRISTIANITY. By Will- 
iam Edward Gardner. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. 50 cents net.—To compress a 
history of Christianity from Saint Paul to 
Bishop Brooks within the scope of 172 pages 
can be looked upon as no easy task, yet it 
is done here with a fair degree of success. 
The volume is intended for a Sunday-school 
manual; and, in its style, method, temper, it 
seems to us well suited to Sunday-school 
use. Of course in so brief a space only 
salient events cam be shown, but they are 
shown here in the simplest narrative, without 
any theorizing or dogmatizing. The vol- 
ume has a brief and approving introduction 
by Bishop Lawrence, a name of good augury. 
As it is Episcopalian in its source, the vol- 
ume was evidently prepared with special 
reference to Sunday-schools within the Epis- 
copal body. Yet it may be found useful in 
the Sunday-schools of any Christian com- 
munion, and private readers are not few 
who might find both interest and profit in 
its clear and unpretending pages. 


A More EXxcELLENT Way. By William 
B. Clarke. New York and London: G. P.’' 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net——This is appar- 
ently a volume of sermons from which the 
texts have been cut off. Its aim is to ex- 
hibit the ‘‘provision made of God for a life 
in common between himself and man.” In 
theological temper it illustrates orthodoxy 
of the less elastic type, yet the author is 
one of thoughtful mind and candid spirit, 
and his page may be profitable to not a few 
who cannot accept it for substance of doc- 
trine. ‘The serious reader too, whatever his 
theology, should find in the volume an up- 
ward charm, The style is not one to arrest 
the attention of the careless; but it is clear 
and dignified, fit medium of calm and digni- 
fied meditation. It will find its audience 
among thoughtful and aspiring souls. 


THE CasTLE ComEDyY. By Thompson Bu- 
chanan. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$2 net—One of the books sure to be popular 
in the coming season, and deservedly so, is 
this brilliant little romance; written some- 
what after the fashion of Monsieur Beaucarre, 
but with a happier ending. The gay, danger- 
loving Frenchman, the haughty English lady 
subdued to the bidding of a French dancing- 
master, the clash of swords, and the humor 
of successfully outwitting the stronger side 
are picturesque elements when combined as 
here, and the story is given an attractive 
setting, with illustrations in color and mar- 
ginal decorations by Elizabeth Shippen, 
which qualify it for the Christmas trade be- 
yond criticism. It is always a satisfaction 
to have the decorated romance one that is 
really worth reading. 
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THE MASTER’S VIOLIN. By Myrtle Reed. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 
net.—The interwoven love-stories of this 
book are like the movements of a sonata, 
delicate and tender, yet with an undercur- 
rent of passion that throbs itself out in 
music. One would hardly look for humor 
in a book of sentiment, yet it is just that 
which gives the needed salt to the story and 
keeps it sane. The two love-letters are like 
those written by the Musician in Miss Reed’s 
earlier books. Altogether, it is a book to 
be read as one reads a lovely poem, which 
teaches that love is the only good in the 
world, the only thing that lasts, and that it 
is worth the price one pays for it. Inci- 
dentally the story illustrates also the old 
saying that to interpret music one must 
have suffered. 


Miscellaneous. 


A New Era for Woman, by Edward Hooker 
Dewey, M.D., may be had from Charles C. 
Haskell & Son of Norwich, Conn. It com- 
prises a series of lectures which ardently 
recommend the no-breakfast theory. Omit 
the early meal of the day, says this writer, 
and women will gain leisure for better things, 
avoid overtiring themselves, and attain far 
better health than is otherwise possible. He 
makes an especial appeal to working-women, 
but claims practically the same benefits for 
all, including children. 


Prof. Albert S. Cook of Yale has edited 
Book One of Bacon’s Advancement of 
Learning, bringing it into the reach of those 
students of English who are not equally 
equipped in Latin and Greek. The quota- 
tions from the ancient tongues are relegated 
to the foot of the page, and their place in 
the text is supplied by an adequate transla- 
tion. An introduction consists of Rawley’s 
Life of Bacon reprinted in full, and opinions 
of competent critics concerning him. The 
book is published by Ginn & Co.; price, 75 
cents. 


Under the title, Stories of the Early Italian 
Masters, are grouped fifteen chapters written 
by Katharine F. Lawford and published by 
the Sunday School Association at Essex Hall, 
London. ‘The tales are taken for the most 
part from Vasari’s Lives, and several of the 
stories appeared originally as contributions 
to the English Unitarian Sunday-school 
paper, The Helper. They will not only give 
the young reader an interest in men of 
whom he must know more later, but they 
will tend to develop a love for the beautiful 
and a reverence for art. The book is illus- 
trated largely from photographs of paintings 
in the National Gallery. 


The Oliver Ditson Company send out a 
book on Ear Training for Teacher and Pupil, 
prepared by C. A. Alchin, price $1. The 
aim of the work is to teach the pupil to think 
in tones, and to so train the ear to feeling 
that even the tone-deaf may learn to sing, 
name, write, and play what they hear. It 
is not intended to take the place of a text- 
book on harmony, but to educate the hear- 
ing so that the student may harmonize melo- 
dies at sight, improvise accompaniments, 
and appreciate harmonic and rhythmic as 
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well as melodic effects in music. It is not 
an ‘‘acquired while you sleep’’ method, but 
a book for the serious student and teacher. 


Ginn & Co. have recently published a 
helpful book on Elementary Woodworking, 
designed for use in schools and intended to 
re-enforce the oral instruction and demon- 
stration of higher grammar grades and the 
first years of the high school. Part One 
describes the tools used in elementary 
bench-work, and Part Two deals with wood, 
explaining natural peculiarities, as shrink- 
age, warping, etc. Then follows a detailed 
study of the woods and trees of this country, 
with the best means of identification and 
the particular uses for the various kinds of 
wood. Incidentally Dr. Hale’s excellent 
advice—‘‘Plant white pine” —is emphasized. 
The book is illustrated. 75 cents, 


Some Successful Americans contains 
sketches of the lives of famous Americans 
who have achieved honor in spite of adverse 
conditions. It is written by Sherman Will- 
iams, a former superintendent of schools 
and now New York State Institute conduc- 
tor. Mr. Williams believes that there was 
never a time when the demand for capable, 
industrious, honest young men so far out- 
ran the supply as now, and that there was 
never a finer chance for success, be the con- 
ditions at the outset what they may, This 
book is written in furtherance of that be- 
lief. It deals with both men and women, 
and with those working in very different fields, 
but who all had their own way to make in 
life. Mary Lyon, Frances Willard, and 
Louisa M. Alcott are the women whose 
sketches are considered worthy to stand by 
those of Lincoln, Peter Cooper, Horace 
Greeley, McCormick, the inventor, Charles 
Pratt, the business man and philanthropist, 
A. H. Stephens, lawyer and statesman, 
Vencerbilt, Eli Whitney, and several others. 
The sketches are brief, but the lesson is 
emphasized. Mr. Williams tells numerous 
anecdotes that have always an effective 
point, as this of Charles Pratt, who, when 
he found that the young man asking his 
advice was doing nothing to improve his 
mind before or after business hours, turned 
to him and said, ‘‘No, don’t go West: they 
don’t want you.” (Ginn & Co., 50 cents.) 


Books Received. 


From the Macmillan Company, em York. 
Sportsman Joe. By Edwyn Sandys. $1. 
From Epicurus to Christ. By William ‘DeWitt Hyde. 


1.50. 
‘The Phenix and the Carpet. By E. Nesbit. 
Doctor Tom. By John Williams Streeter. 
Faiaise of the Blessed Voice. 
$1.50 
From Christian Publishing Association, Dayton, Ohto. 
Scripture Doctrine. By J. J. Summerbell. 
From Ginn e Co., Boston. 
Earth and Sky: A Third Reader. By J. H. Stickney. 
a5 cents. 
From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
The Light Brigadein Spain. By Herbert Strang. $1.50, 
Secret History of To-day. By Allen Upward. $1.s0. 
From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Susan Clegg and her Friend Mrs. Lathrop. 
Warner. $1. 
The ges Captive of Old Deerfield. By Mary P. Wells 
mit 25. 
Nathalie’s Sister. By Anna Chapin Ray. $1.50. 
Rose in Bloom. By Louisa M. Alcott. $2. 
Eight Cousins. By Louisa M. Alcott. $2. 
T aa Mysterious Beacon Light. By George E. Walsh. 
1.50. 
From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Nature’s Invitation. By Bradford Torrey. $1.10 net. 
The Private Tutor. By Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. $1.50. 


$1.50. 
$1.50. 
By William Stearns Davis. 


By Anne 
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His Moiese. Sloop Diamond Rock. By H. S. Hunt- 
ington 
Science and ienttiortaltcy. By William Osler. 


net. 
From Richard c. Badger, Boston. 
Poems and Songs. By J. R. Newell. $1.50. 
Freedom: A Play in Four Acts. By Alice Groff. $x. 
From Harper & Bros., New York. 
The Flower of Youth. a Roy Rolfe Gilson. 
The Cycle of Life. By C. W. Saleeby. $2 net. 
A Dog’s Tale. By Mark Twain. fr. 
Love in Chief. By Rose K. Weekes. $1.50. 
River-Land. By Robert W. Chambers. §r.so net. 
Little Precious. By Gertrude Smith. $1.30 net. 
From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New ¥ ork. 
The Ethical Teaching of Jesus. By Charles Augustus 
Briggs. $1.50 net. 
Brn Scag Addresses. 
1.50n 
The eae andthe Church. By Alfred Loisy. $1 net, 
From Henry Holt & Co., New York 
Mor Cheerful Americans. By Charles Battell Loomis. 
1.25. 
Prince Henry’s Sailor Boy. By Otto Von Bruneck. 
Translated and adapted by teed J. Safford. $1.50. 
From E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
Mother Thought: Comfort and Cheer for Each Day of 
the Year. Edited by Charlotte Brewster Jordan. $1 
net. 


85 cents 


$1.25. 


By Thomas S. Hastings. 


From Philip Green, London. 
The Idea and Reality of Revelation and Typical Forms of 
Christianity. By Hans Hinrich Wendt. 1s. 6d. net. 


Music Received. 


om Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 
Still, Still ree Thee. Sacred song for low voice. 
Berwald. 
O Perfect Love. Wedding song for high voice. 
Joseph Barnby. Arranged by H. Clough-Leighter. 
Doll’s Valse. For the piano. By S. Camillo Engel. 
Madrigal. Song for high voice. By Emil Fisher. 
A Vision of Peace. Song for medium voice. By Thomas 
Curtis Clark. 
at of the Hunter. By Adam Geibel. 
A Glance into Thine Eyes. By W 
Solos for the 


By 
By 


For the piano. B ul 
Song for high voice. 
Berwald. 
Rays of Joy, Waltz; Alpine Rose, Gavotte. 
guitar by Charles J. Dorn. 
From The Theatrical Musical Supply Co., New York. 
Your Mother. Song. By J. T. Rider. 


The Double Harvest 


AND 


OTHER SERMONS 


By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, 


Minister of the Second Unitarian Society in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


PRICE $1.00 


For sale by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CoO., 
272 Congress Street - - Boston, Mass. 


MESSAGES OF 


Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE 61.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street Ce a Boston 


SERMONS OF REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
Send 2-cent stamp for sample copy to D. J. Howe ti, 
1o Czar St., Toronto, Can. 


$110 


The Dome. 
Wonders. 


Suppose the earth should turn over, dears, 
Some night, when we’re all asleep, 

Why, wouldn’t the water all be spilled 
From the ocean so dark and deep? 

And suppose the stars rolled about in the sky, 
As your marbles roll on the floor ; 

Suppose we could see for millions of miles, 
When we look out the window or door! 


Suppose we could travel thousands of miles, 
And never feel it, or know! 

Oh, it makes me quite dizzy to think, dears, 
If the world should a-spinning go! 

What is it you say, my wise little man? 
That in kindergarten you learn 

That the stars do roll about in the sky, 
And the earth does actually turn? 


And you, my dear little nut-brown maid, 
With your satchel of books and slate, 

You tell me the earth is flying away 
At a most inconceivable rate ; 

That we’re always travelling, travelling on, 
Some thousands of miles a day, 

Though we never feel it and may not know, 
We're so busy with work and play. 


We’ve many wonderful lessons to learn, 
Grown children as well as small, 
For you know there were hundreds of years, my pets, 
When no one supposed at all 
That the earth and stars ever moved an inch, 
Then they wouldn’t believe ’twas true ; 
But don’t you think, dears, that all the time 
There was Somebody, somewhere, who knew? 
— By Kate Lawrence, in Youth’s Companion. 


For the Christian Register. 


“Murphy.” 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


We were speeding on through the outskirts 
of the town, I on the front seat with the 
motorman. Suddenly, with a flourish and 
jerk that nearly threw me from my seat, 
the car came to a standstill. 

“Get up, Murphy!” said the man at the 
brake. I looked around. There was not 
a soul in sight. 

“Come up, Murphy: the lady’s no scab.” 

“The man is mad,” said I to myself. 

Think of a mad motorman and a long hill 
with a dangerous curve ahead! 

As I looked down, close beside the car 
I saw a grave, solemn dog: partly bull 
was he, but mostly “‘just plain dog.” He 
was dirty and bore evidence of being some- 
thing of a pugilist. He had no tail worthy 
of mention. He was lame in the left hind 
leg, and his right ear was damaged. All 
this I saw, but I saw more. I saw his great, 
soft eyes, and I quickly joined in the motor- 
man’s invitation. 

“QO Murphy, do come up.” 

Thus urged he condescended to ascend 
and stretched himself at my feet. I tried 
to pat him, but with a dignified twist of his 
body he resented this. : 

He was not that kind of a dog. 

Now over the motorman’s head were these 
words, ‘‘ Do not talk to the motorman,” and 
there lay Murphy with a history right at my 
feet! And I so fond of history! But, if 
I were commanded not to speak to the motor- 
man, he was not held by any such request 
from speaking to me. With his keen, 
calm eyes on the rails before him, and his 
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firm, brown hand on the controller, that 
man spoke to me. 

“He ain’t no beauty, ma’am, is Murphy; 
but he’s a faithful, knowing critter, and 
there ain’t a more perfect gentleman in the 
whole company.” 

So Murphy did have a tale after all! I 
was mistaken. 

The bundle at my feet wriggled with ex- 
citement. Perhaps he did not understand. 
I will leave that for you to decide. 

“Murphy’s eyes show his character,’’ said 
I—to the dog, of course, for I always obey 
rules. 

The dog licked my shoe, and again I felt 
the excited wriggle. 

Then he apparently fell asleep, and I cer- 
tainly should have thought he was if I had 
not noticed his ear which was alert and listen- 
ing. And this was Murphy’s honest story. 

‘There isn’t a car on this line that wouldn’t 
stop if Murphy stood ready for a ride. He’s 
the only dog that rides without a permit 
on these cars, but he never presumes. If 
the car’s full, he’ll wait for another. He 
will stand an hour; but he won’t walk when 
he wants to ride, and no one can coax him 
to ride when he wants to walk. From the 
president down we all know him—and love 
him. He could live in the president’s ken- 
nels if he had the mind to; but Murphy 
ain’t no dude, and he never puts on airs. 
Besides he likes the freedom of the road. 
There is one thing, though, that he hates, 
and that is a scab!’”’ Just here the dog at 
my feet growled ominously. It may have 
been accident, but he growled. 

“‘He’s a good friend and a bad enemy,” 
said Murphy’s biographer. ‘‘There’s none 
better that walks on three legs and a half, as 
you might say. Murphy’s rather attached 
to me, for I’ve been mixed up in several 
important things during his life. He’s got 
to thinking I’m as good as he, which ain’t 
true; but it does me good to have him think 
so. When he first toddled into the stables 
three years ago, he was the comicallest 
looking scamp I ever saw. The bull didn’t 
show much in him then, but the other parts 
did. He kind of looked as if he had been 
made of odds and ends, and just wound up. 
He kept us all laughing with his capers. We 
fed him and left water standing around: 
he looked after his own sleeping arrange- 
ments. He got kind of risky about the cars, 
tried to juggle with the wheels; and one day 
—he got run over.” 

The story paused. I looked down, and, 
as it happened, Murphy stretched forth his 
little lame leg as if in proof of the tragedy. 

“The fellows were for ending the poor 
little ruffan then,” the man went on, ‘“‘but 
I’d gotten sort of set on him by that time. 
So I took him home, and mended him up. 
He was that patient and grateful that I 
felt repaid, and all the time he was laid up 
I saw the ‘bull’ part of him growing until 
he actually looked valuable. When Murphy 
got well, he was back at the stables and up 
to his tricks. You can’t scare Murphy. 

“The men taught him to stand in line on 
pay-day, and now he does it real natural 
and solemn. The paymaster gives him a 
dime ; and, when he learned he could exchange 
that for a square meal at the restaurant, 
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I tell you the sight on pay-day would make 
you roar. 

“Then came the strike. 
the big strike, ma’am?”’ 

“Perfectly,” I said to Murphy. The dog 
turned over, the climax was coming and 
needed all his attention. 

‘‘Well, them was hard times; but Murphy 
shared the experience with the boys. He 
grew thin and anxious. Do you think he’d 
ride in those days? Not he! He snapped 
real vicious at the scabs, and they finally 
drove him from the sheds. 

“After that he shifted for himself, com- 
ing down to our homes now and then to get 
a bite and learn the news. He got to look- 
ing so worried that you’d have thought 
he owned the road. He made no complaints, 
but kept his eyes open, as we found out 
later. on. 

‘Now there’s one stretch of the road— 
we haven’t come to it yet—that is mighty 
dangerous for a green hand. You'll notice 
when we come to it,—a long hill, then a sharp 
curve. Right by the curve is a high em- 
bankment that wouldn’t be a nice place to 
tumble down.’’ Murphy twisted at my 
feet, and acted as if he had a troubling 
dream. 

“Well, ma’am, I’m not going over the ins 
and outs of that strike. The thing was 
settled: the old men were taken back. The 
officers acted handsome, and, like all such 
things, there was wrong on both sides which 
is best soonest forgotten. While it was 
going on, there was feeling. It was hard 
to see our places filled with new men, and 
the air grew black with threats, and some- 
times bricks; and some of us bided by our- 
selves, not being willing to use violence, 
and yet standing in our feelings with the 
boys. A good many wanted trouble, and 
five got all they wanted, as I am going to 
tell you. It was Murphy who saved the 
day, and helped to end the strike.” 

Nothing could be quieter than the bundle 
at my feet. 

“One black stormy night,” the man went 
on, “four of us were playing cards down at 
my place. Corwin, Jacobs, Smith, and I.” 

We were drawing near the long hill, and 
the man at the wheel braced himself. 

“Jacobs was saying how he had just heard 
that the president had sworn that he would 
run a car from one end of the line to the 
other himself before midnight. 

““Well,’ said Corwin, ‘he hasn’t done it 
yet, and he’d be wise if he waited for a clear 


Do you remember 


“CLEANLINESS” 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, com- 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
exhilarating glow. A// grocers and druggists. 
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night. This kind of weather was made for 
trouble.’ 

“‘Who’s going with him?’ asked Smith. 

““The secretary and three others. I 
heard all about it before I left the shops.’ 

“*Well, I wouldn’t care to be in that car,’ 
said I. ‘The ‘president’s got nerve, but 
lacks experience—what is that?’ 

“Sure enough, there was considerable 
of a noise outside. I got up and opened the 
door, and in came the sleet and rain—and 
Murphy! 

““He’s hungry!’ said I. -And I bet he 
was; but, when I set food before him, he 
looked real reproachful. He rushed around 
like all possessed, and kept a-tugging at my 
trouser-leg. I couldn’t push him off. 

““T’ve heard that dogs act like that when 
they want you to follow,’ said Corwin. ‘Let’s 
see. Lead on, Murphy.’ 

“We all went out, and Murphy plunged 
ahead, looking back now and then to see 
if we were following. 

“We all felt that something was wrong 
before we had gone far. There was too 
much method in Murphy’s action to leave 
any doubt. 

“On we went, stumbling, and often falling 
in the dark, and so we reached the big hill. 
Then we scented mischief of the worst kind. 
We forgot the strike and hard feeling, and 
we made for the sound that was reaching our 
ears, little caring whether it was friend or 
foe to the cause that was up to the deadly 
work. Behind us we heard the familiar 
rush of an on-coming car, but it was not that 
that made us shiver: it was that other sound 
of metal upon metal, stealthy and quick. 

““T see the head-light of the president’s 
car!’ gasped Jacobs, ‘and a green man at 
the wheel! Hurry!’ 

“And we did hurry. Just by the embank- 
ment we saw five men working like mad at 
the rails. They had a dim light, and we 
counted them even in that darkness, 

“We did not do any planning, we just 
bore down on them. Five of them, and four 
of us—but we had Murphy. We each 
grabbed a rascal, and Murphy took his man. 
All the bull in Murphy came out at that 
moment. I tell you, old scores were settled 
that night. He jumped at the man’s throat 
and just patiently, determinedly clung. 
We couldn’t do anything but- struggle and 

' set up a shout for them on board to stop. 
We had no time to examine the damage. 
The car came on, the man at the front got 
rattled and lost control. We nearly let 
our men go, so scared were we; but Murphy, 
he just kept hanging on! The car came 
thundering on, bumped a little at the spot, 
and, thank God, went on! The rascals had 
not done their work. A bit farther on the 
president brought the car to a stop, and 
then they all came back. We didn’t have 
to explain. Things spoke for themselves. 
Murphy hanging on to his man was a strik- 
ing illustration. 

“Who'll take this car on to the sheds?’ 
said the president, looking at us. We all 
stepped forward, for by that time we had 
our five men in the car under guard. Murphy 
was one of the guard. 

“The president looked us over, and then, 
ma’am, he chose Murphy and me! 
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“They presented Murphy with a gold 
collar with an inscription on it. But if ever 
a dog laughed he did when we tried to put it 
on him. He knows a joke, does Murphy. 
He’s real humorous. Hold on, ma’am, 
this is the place!” 

On we went. Murphy arose, stretched, 
looked blinkingly at the scene of his triumph 
and then—lay down again. Neither he 
nor I had any fear with Murphy’s friend 
at the wheel. 


A Parrot Village. 


Frolic was taken one day to see Chatter, 
a gray parrot from Africa. Chatter’s mas- 
ter told Flo and Harry a very interesting 
story about the bird. ‘‘I got Chatter from 
a sailor in Guinea,’’ he said. ‘‘Only a few 
months before he was flitting about in his 
native forest, but he soon learned many 
words and showed that he was very clever 
indeed. 

“A short time after he came to live with 
me I made a cruise along the coast of Li- 
beria. Chatter came too. His fare on the 
ship was $5. 

“One morning, as we were near land, the 
captain asked me if I would like to go ashore 
and see a parrot village. 

““Do parrots ever live together in a vil- 
lage?’ said I. 

““Yes, indeed,’ he replied. ‘Io be sure, 
a few blacks dwell there also; but the par- 
rots rule the place.’ 

“Chatter and I went with him. ‘The little 
town looked as if the birds had it all to them- 
selves. Parrots strutted up and down the 
sandy streets; parrots hopped in and out of 
the houses, which were really only wretched 
huts; parrots looked out of the openings 
that served as windows; parrots seemed to 
be everywhere. 

““The negroes of these settlements make 
a business of catching the birds,’ the cap- 
tain told me, and gave me a very interesting 
account of it. 

“Every spring all the men, women, and 
children go out into the forest to hunt them. 
When the young parrots are first getting 
ready to fly, the blacks pounce upon them, 
carry them home in baskets, and feed them 
until they are able to take care of them- 
selves. Then they clip their wings and turn 
them loose in the village. 

“The parrots play about in the sunshine 
much as the little black children do. 
They always find their way home at meal- 
time. 

“A village of this kind is called a parrot 
farm. When the birds are grown, they are 
sold to the masters of Dutch and British 
sailing vessels. Such ships sometimes carry 
hundreds of these tiny passengers back to 
Europe. 

“The captain bought fifty parrots from a 
bright-eyed chocolate-colored boy, who jab- 
bered and grinned and capered around like 
a monkey. As the people in that region do 
not use money, he paid for the birds by giv- 
ing the boy some yards of the cloth known 
as ‘turkey red,’ a string of glass beads, and 
a straw hat almost as big as an umbrella. 

“While we were making the bargain, 
Chatter disappeared. We searched the vil- 
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lage without finding him, and I began to 
fear that my bird was lost or stolen. 

“Just then we heard a racket in a tree 
near-by. Going closer, we saw Chatter 
perched upon a high branch, making a 
speech. Around him, on other branches, 
was a large flock of parrots who were watch- 
ing him and paying attention to every word 
he said. 

“He rattled on a gibberish they seemed 
to understand, for he was often greeted with 
a chorus of parrot cheers. Was he tell- 
ing them of his travels, of the white people 
he lived among, and the strange language 
they spoke? 

“Perhaps so; for the parrots laughed and 
mumbled, as if to say, ‘Dear, dear, what 
queer folks there are in the world! 

‘‘When Chatter saw me, he looked con- 
fused. He knew I was vexed; and, think- 
ing it best to close his remarks, he looked 
around at his bird auditors, flapped: his 
wings, and cried out:— 

““Gee whiz! How the wind blows! 
We're going to have a storm! Good-day, 
gentlemen, good-day.’”’ 

Flo and Harry laughed, but Frolic looked 
as if he thought this a very strange story 
indeed. ‘Gee whiz!’ he repeated to him- 
self softly. And he eyed Chatter as if he 
thought him quite the oddest bird he had 
met.—Mary Crowley, in Christian Advocate. 


Water for Dogs. 


In Syracuse, N.Y., a lady has for several 
years kept a dish filled with water in her 
yard. The same dogs, she says, return 
day after day, and often they bring other 
dogs with them. The good example has 
spread, and in a number of Syracuse front 
yards, or just outside the yard or building, 
a dish of fresh water is kept for wandering 
dogs and homeless cats. 


Willie (visiting at the farm): ‘‘I left him 
pumping the cow, grandma, when I came 
in,” — Judge, 


If its price - buy the cheap kinds, 
If quality counts - you must insist 
on getting 


UNEQUALLED 


FOR 


PURITY, 
QUALITY 
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= FLAVOR. 
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Good News. 
The Earth and Man. 


A little sun, a little rain, 
A soft wind blowing from the west, 
And woods and fields are sweet again, 
And warmth within the mountains’ breast. 


So simple is the earth we tread, 
So quick with love and life her frame, 
Ten thousand years have dawned and fled, 
And still her magic is the same. 


A little love, a little trust, 

A soft impulse, a sudden dream — 
And life as dry as desert dust 

Is fresher than a mountain stream. 


So simple is the heart of man, 
So ready for new hope and joy, 
Ten thousand years since it began 
Have left it younger than a boy. 
— Stopford A. Brooke. 


Private Property at Sea. 


Among subjects proper before the Peace 
Congress the seizure of private property 
at sea comes into consideration again. The 
discussion recalls the circumstance under 
which our first treaty with Prussia was 
negotiated, Frederick the Great being still 
on the throne, The origin of this cele- 
brated article was in a letter written by 
Benjamin Franklin to Mr. Benjamin Vaughan, 
who was on his staff at Passy in 1785. 
The date is the 14th of March of that 
year, 

Mr. Vaughan showed this letter to Samuel 
Romilly, afterward so distinguished for his 
reforms of the English law. Romilly was 
so much interested in it that he published 
it as an appendix to his own book, saying 
at the time that he apologized for doing 
it so when it surpassed what he had written 
“in every kind of merit.” “The truth is,” 
said Romilly, “I was not at liberty to 
print it in any other manner. The sim- 
plicity of style and liberality of thought 
which distinguish it cannot fail of dis- 
covering its venerable author to such as 
are already acquainted with his valuable 
writings. To those who have not that 
good fortune the department is not  per- 
mitted to say any more than that this is 
the production of one of the best and most 
eminent men of the present age.” 

Our readers will observe that this is 
written and printed two years after the 
independence of America was acknowl- 
edged. In this appendix Dr, Franklin 
closes with the following words:— 


“The United States of America, though 
better situated than any European nation to 
make profit by privateering (most of the 
trade of Europe, with the West Indies, 
passing before their doors), are, as far as in 
them lies, endeavoring to abolish the prac- 
tice by offering, in all their treaties with 
other powers, an article, engaging solemnly 
that in case of future war no privateer 
shall be commissioned on either side, and 
that unarmed merchant-ships, on both 
sides, shall pursue their voyages unmolested. 
This will be a happy improvement of the law 
of nations. The humane and the just can- 
not but wish general success to the proposi- 
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tion. With unchangeable esteem and af- 
fection, ever yours, B. FRANKLIN.” 


A treaty of commerce was concluded 
between the King of Prussia and the United 
States, containing the following humane 
philanthropic article :— 


ARTICLE XXIII. 


“If war should arise between the two 
contracting parties, the merchants of either 
country then residing in the other shall 
be allowed to remain nine months to collect 
their debts and settle their affairs, and may 
depart freely, carrying off all their effects 
without molestation or hindrance, and all 
women and children, scholars of every 
faculty, cultivators of the earth, artisans, 
manufacturers, and fishermen, unarmed and 
inhabiting unfortified towns, villages, or 
places, and in general all others whose occu- 
pations are for the common subsistence and 
benefit of mankind, shall be allowed to con- 
tinue their respective employments, and 
shall not be molested in their persons, nor 
shall their houses and goods be burned or 
otherwise destroyed, nor their fields wasted, 
by the armed force of the enemy into whose 
power, by the events of war, they may hap- 
pen to fall; but, if anything is necessary to 
be taken from them for the use of such 
armed force, the same shall be paid for at a 
reasonable price. And all merchants and 
trading vessels employed in exchanging the 
products of different places, and thereby 
rendering the necessaries, conveniences, and 
comforts of human life more easy to be 
obtained, and more general, shall be allowed 
to pass free and unmolested; and neither 
of the contracting powers shall grant or issue 
any commission to any private armed ves- 
sels, empowering them to take or destroy 
such trading vessels, or interrupt such com- 
merce.” 


Later treaties with Prussia have, alas! 
rejected this happy article; but the article 
itself was a herald of peace for our times. 

The subject was much discussed at The 
Hague in 1899, and there is only too little 
time this week for the proper discussion of 
it here. At The Hague a compilation of 
opinions on the subject, edited by Mr. But- 
ler, was circulated at the request of our 
Department of State, and our representa- 
tives were instructed by Mr. McKinley to 
propose to the conference the principle of 
extending to strictly private property the 
immunity which such property already en- 
joys on land. This opinion and impression 
of our government was officially made known 
to every member of the great conference. 

But as it appeared on inquiry that no 
unanimity could be secured on the subject, 
and as it had not been expressly mentioned 
in the circular of the czar, our delegates were 
somewhat fettered in pressing this plan. 
They showed, however, in a letter which 
they wrote to the Baron de Staal, that the 
Emperor of Russia, as late as 1820, sympa- 
thized with the opinions of the United States. 
The Emperor of Russia said in his note to 
Mr. Middleton that he would ‘‘not be want- 
ing in authorizing his ministers to discuss the 
articles on an act which will be a crown of 
glory to modern diplomacy.” 
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In this letter to the Baron de Staal our 
delegates reminded him that the ‘institution 
of international law’? had twice pronounced 
in favor of this article, and they gave form 
to the article in this brief text :— 

“Private property of all citizens or sub- 
jects of the signatory powers, with the ex- 
ception of contraband of war, shall be ex- 
empt from capture or seizure on the high 
seas or elsewhere by the armed vessels or 
the military forces of any of the said signa- 
tory powers.” 

In reply to this suggestion M. de Martens 
of Russia, in a speech made on the 5th of 
July, reported that the committee of man- 
agement thought it could not discuss the 
question, but had instructed him to report 
a resolution expressing the hope that the 
whole subject would be included in the pro- 
gramme of a future conference. Mr. White 
made one of his best speeches on this oc- 
casion, laying down the American theory. 
He reminded the conference that Count Nes- 
selrodehad-—declared in favor of it. On 
motion of one of the Dutch delegates Mr. 
White’s speech was spread at length upon 
the minutes. Count Nigra of Italy reminded 
the convention that the Italian government 
had sanctioned the principle in its laws. 
Lord Pauncefote said that in the absence 
of instructions the English delegates were 
obliged to abstain from voting. M. Bour- 
geois made a similar declaration of himself 
and colleagues. But with these exceptions 
—only two among twenty-six states—the 
proposal of a committee of arrangements was 
unanimously adopted. ‘‘And the way is 
paved for a future careful consideration of 
the subject in all its bearings.”” It would be 
enough to justify the calling of a second 
Hague conference if the powers should au- 
thorize their agents to act on this subject of 
the capture of private property at sea if 
nothing else were brought before it. 

Epwarp E. HALe. 


Lithia Springs Chautauqua. 


We, the undersigned, having visited 
Lithia Springs Chautauqua during the sea- 
son just closed, make the following state- 
ment: 

We were deeply impressed with the un- 
diminished power for good which this 
Chautauqua is exerting upon the people of 
Central and Southern Illinois. An increas- 
ing emphasis is being placed upon class work 
and solid educational results. We are 
pleased to find that Mr. Douthit is able to 
command, with his limited resources, the 
services of a body of men and women of 
exceptional character, of large ability, and 
of consecrated purpose as teachers, pro- 
fessors, ministers, and lecturers. In this de- 
partment the economy of the management 
and the high character of the work cannot 
be questioned The value of the educa- 
tional, social, and religious advantages thus 
placed within easy reach of a large and grow- 
ing number of American people is not to be 
estimated. 

We consider too that this institution is 
liberalizing and liberating classes of people 
in the most practical and efficient way. 
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The attendance during the past season has 
been good, and the people who came were 
of high character. The spirit of co-opera- 
tion and self-sacrifice for the great human 
cause of education and enlightenment was 
most inspiring. We are convinced that no 
temporary local conditions should be al- 
lowed to defeat this wholly noble enter- 
prise which is doing so much good. 

We make these statements freely after a 
somewhat careful examination and_ inti- 
mate knowledge of the present situation. 

Mr. Douthit needs the help, both financial 
and otherwise, of all earnest people who 
believe in the good work he is doing. 

This is, we are convinced, the most fruit- 
ful work of his long and useful life. 

With entire love for him we appeal te his 
friends to help in this good cause which is 
led by one of our noblest and most self- 
_ sacrificing men of God. 

WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN. 
Henry H. BARBER. 
FreD V. HAWLEY. 


A Pilgrimage of Peace. 


BY HON, SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 


It is no exaggeration to say that the 
‘Interparliamentary Union, which has just 
closed its sessions in the United States, 
was composed of the most distinguished 
body of foreigners holding official positions 
and exercising legislative and governmental 
functions that has ever visited the United 
States. As its name suggests, the Inter- 
parliamentary Union is composed of mem- 
bers of the different parliaments of the world. 
No others are eligible; but those who have 
joined the Union during their term of leg- 
islative life may continue to be members 
after ceasing to be active members of their 
national parliaments. 

The Interparliamentary Union has been 
organized some fifteen years. Its founder 
was Mr. William Randall-Cremer of Eng- 
land, who began by securing a meeting of 
English and French members of parliament 
in Paris in 1889. Its field of membership 
has been gradually enlarged until this year 
fifteen different national parliaments were 
represented, 

The great object of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union is to secure international peace 


through arbitration and through a per- | 


manent international tribunal. It differs 
from other peace conferences or organiza- 
tions in the fact that its members are nearly 
all in positions of governmental or legis- 


lative responsibility, and are thus able to | 
extended 


exercise direct influence upon governmental 
policy. The fruit of its activity is seen 
in the large number of treaties of arbitra- 
tion which have been ratified between 
different nations, many of which can be 
traced to the activity of the different na- 
tional groups organized for working in their 
respective parliaments. The Hague Con- 
ference grew out of the fact that Russia, 


having no parliamentary institutions, could | 


not be represented in this Union, and the 
czar determined to call a diplomatic con- 
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ference in which Russia could have a voice. 
Some of the most prominent members of 
the Interparliamentary Union were like- 
wise members of The Hague Conference 
and influential in its deliberations. 

Until the present year the meetings of 
the Union have all been held in Europe, 
and the United States Congress has been 
identified with it only through individual 
members. In 1897 the writer attended 
the meeting of the Union in Brussels, and 
was the first and only member of the Con- 
gress of the United States to join the body. 
His position was somewhat lonely until 
in 1899, at the meeting at Christiania, Hon. 
Richard Bartholdt of Missouri identified 
himself with the Union, and has taken a 
most active interest in it ever since. It 
was through his efforts at the meeting at 
Vienna, in 1903, that the Union was induced 
to accept an invitation to the United States, 
conditional upon its ratification by the Con- 
gress of the United States. This ratifica- 
tion Mr. Bartholdt was able to secure first 
through the formation of a group in Con- 
gress to promote the purposes of the Union, 
and secondly through an appropriation of 
$50,000 by Congress for the entertainment 
of the Union in the United States. 

Through this action and liberal provi- 
sion of Congress the members of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union became the guests 
of the nation. ‘The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, charged with the responsibility of ex- 
pending the appropriation, appointed a 
committee of twelve, all of them, with the 
exception of the writer, active members 
of Congress, to serve as hosts of the nation 
and to make detailed arrangements for the 
reception and entertainment of its guests. 
This arrangement included the reception 
of the different groups at New York, the 
holding of a Congress for three days at St. 
Louis, and a trip around the country cov- 
ering in all 4,584 miles. This trip was so 


arranged as to include some of the most 
characteristic scenic and topographic feat- 
ures of the United States and to present 
contrasts of scenery, fertility, and _pro- 
duction, contrasts of mountain and plain, 
river and lake, with the Rocky Mountains 
and Niagara Falls as the great scenic at- 
tractions. The trip was divided into four 
stages,—the Atlantic to the Mississippi, 
the Mississippi to the Rocky Mountains, 
the Rocky Mountains to the Great Lakes, 
Niagara to the Capital. 

From the time we started on this trip, 
September 7, until its conclusion, Septem- 
ber 26, the members of the party were fed, 
transported, and housed at the expense 
of the United States or of the local com- 
mittees in various cities who generously 
hospitality. With similar gen- 
erosity the great railroads of the country, 
the Pennsylvania, the Burlington, the Chi- 
cago & Rock Island, the Denver & Rio 
Grande, the Colorado & Cripple Creek, the 
new Moffat Road in Colorado, the Union 


| Pacific, the Chicago & North-western, and 


the New York Central lines all furnished | 
locomotives and allowed us the use of their | 
road beds free of charge. The train was 
made up of two sections of nine Pullman 
cars each, with two diners, a baggage car, | 
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and a commissary car on each section. ‘The 
party numbered 230. 
About thirty ladies, wives, daughters, 


or sisters of members, relieved the pilgrim- 
age of its severe masculinity. 

A preliminary trip up the Hudson River 
illustrated in an interesting way how three 
departments of the government could co- 
operate in welcoming the nation’s guests. 
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WEDDINGS 


Intending purchasers of Fine 
Porcelain and Cut Glass will find 
extensive exhibits of the best 
things to be seen in this line. 


Rich Cut Crystal Glass in Sets or 
single pieces, 

Rich Cut Color and Gold Glass, 

Porcelain Plates in single dozen $5 
up to $175, 

Jardinieres and Pedestals, 

Dinner Sets, from the ordinary up to 
the most valuable, in sets or parts 
of sets, 

Old Blue Delft Plaques, 

Vienna Porcelain Paintings (costly 
specimens) , 

Specimens of Russian Porcelain, re- 
cently landed from the Kornilow 
Pottery, St. Petersburg, 

China Chocolate Sets, 

Entree Sets, from the ordinary to 
the costly, 

Nursery Rhymes China from Doulton 
for children, with Mother Goose 
mottoes, 

Umbrella Holders, 

China Bureau Sets, $4.50 to $15.00, 

Guest-room Water Sets, 

Flower Vases, 

An extensive exhibit of Pitchers, with 
and without mottoes, from the or- 
dinary up to the costly specimens, 
from Minton, Doulton and Royal 
Worcester. 

Visitors will find in the Dinner Set 
dep’t, the Glass dep’t and the Art 
Pottery rooms attractive novelties. 

New subjects of Wedgwood historical 
plates. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 
CHINA, GLASS AND LAMPS 


(SEVEN FLOORS) 


120 Franklin, Cor, Federal Sts. 
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By order of Secretary Shaw two revenue 
cutters, the Gresham and the Mohawk, 
were detailed to carry the party up the 
river; by order of Secretary Morton, the 
cruiser Topeka was detailed to escort the 
party for 25 miles; and by order of the War 
Department, Gen. Mills of West Point was 
authorized to extend courtesies at the 
Military Academy. ‘hus the Treasury and 
the Army and Navy Departments all joined 
in greeting a body of men who had come 
on a mission of peace. ‘The national sa- 
lutes fired by the Topeka, and again by 
the revenue cutters, were dramatic feat- 
ures of the occasion, proclaiming that some 
day the sword might be turned into the 
pruning-hook, or, more literally, into some 
instrument of judicial procedure. 

At St. Louis the State Department was 
represented by Assistant Secretary Loomis, 
who delivered a fine address in support of 
the primary aim of the Congress. The one 
important thing achieved in the three days’ 
meeting was the unanimous passage of a 
resolution, asking the President of the 
United States to call another conference 
to take up and carry on the work of The 
Hague Conference. Nothing was more im- 
pressive than the eloquent speeches in Eng- 
lish, French, and German in support of 
this proposition, and the unanimous feel- 
ing that the United States is in a better 
position than any other power in the world 
to call such a conference, not only because 
of its great influence in international affairs, 
but because of the fact that the United States 
was the first nation to take The Hague Court 
seriously, and, in connection with its sis- 
ter republic, Mexico, to refer to it the 
first case for a judicial judgment. The 
action of President Roosevelt in declining 
to accept the position of arbitrator in the 
Venezuela case, and the reference of that 
dispute to The Hague Court, was another 
evidence of confidence in its reality and 
authority. 

The reports from different countries with 
few exceptions showed either the negotia- 
tion of new treaties in favor of the settle- 
ment of national disputes by arbitration, 
or that such treaties are now under way. 
This marks a new and significant tendency 
in diplomatic affairs. 

The extended trip taken around the 
country served not only to give our foreign 
delegates some idea of the extent and re- 
sources of the United States, but to bring 
them together in social and fraternal in- 
tercourse. In the entire trip of twenty 
days the programme was not once disturbed 
by rain, nor was the itinerary interrupted 
by accident. A delay in the schedule which 
compelled the members to sleep one night 
on the train instead of in a hotel was the 
only marked variation from the programme 
laid out. Our route took us from New 
York to Philadelphia, where we were re- 
ceived by the city, treated to a lunch, shown 
Independence Hall and the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, and taken to a drive in Fair- 
mount Park to the Country Club, where 
dinner and speeches were served. In Pitts- 
burg we had an opportunity to see the 
Titanic forces of capital and labor combined 
in the manufacture of steel. In St. Louis 
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the days were not long enough to take in 
the programme of receptions and dinners 
and to see the Exposition in any detail. 

From St. Louis we went to Kansas City, 
where the entire party in some sixty car- 
riages drove into the colossal convention hall, 
took a drive around the city, and were 
lunched by the Chamber of Commerce. 
From Kansas City we ascended to Colorado 
Springs and made the splendid trip to 
Cripple Creek, not without a thought and 
the fathering wish that industrial as well 
as international disputes may eventually 
be settled by arbitration. From Denver 
an excursion over the new Moffat road took 
the party still higher into the clouds, and 
gave them an opportunity to listen to an 
address by Hon. William J. Bryan on in- 
ternational peace, which was one of the 
best efforts of that able orator. 

From Colorado we returned East by way 
of Omaha, with a daylight ride through 
the beautiful and prosperous State of Iowa. 
The lack of a reception at Chicago was more 
than made up by a most enthusiastic re- 
ception at Detroit, a ride around that charm- 
ing city, and a sail up the river to the Flats, 
followed by a trip by water to Buffalo, the 
Hungarians going by way of Cleveland to 
visit the statue of Kossuth in that city. 

Niagara was seen in all its rainbow, sun- 
light, and moonlight splendor. A fine run 
through New York State over the New 
York Central, a stop at Albany to see the 
imposing capitol, was followed by a run 
down the West Shore Railroad to Jersey 
City, and then to Washington by the Penn- 
sylvania. We were blessed again by beau- 
tiful weather in which to see the most beau- 
tiful city in the nation that furnished a 
fitting climax to our trip. An excursion 
was made to Mount Vernon, and the Eng- 
lish and French delegations placed wreaths 
on the tomb of Washington, with fitting 
inscriptions. A wreath in the name of the 
Interparliamentary Union was placed on 
the statue of Washington on Capitol Hill. 

But the most memorable close of the 
pilgrimage of peace was when the members 
of the Union were received by the Presi- 
dent of the United States at the White 
House, and, after presenting him an en- 
grossed copy of the resolution, received 
from him the emphatic and welcome assur- 
ance that at no distant day the conference 
requested would be called. The promise 
was given without hesitation or qualifica- 
tion, and was received with great enthusi- 
asm. It is the conviction of members of 
the Union that, if Great Britain and France 
join the United States in this movement 
the other nations will surely follow. 

The pilgrimage of peace was not a fruit- 
less journey. It has secured the next most 
important step in the march of interna- 
tional progress. A new conference may 
enlarge the jurisdiction of The Hague Court, 
help to set new ethical bounds to the opera- 
tions of war, and, by strengthening the in- 
ternational code and perfecting the pro- 
cedure of the court, will furnish new guar- 
anties of peace, and eventually lead to a 
reduction of armaments and the substitu- 
tion of an international police for the great 
and costly standing armies of the world. 
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The Ministers’ Institute. 
I. 

The Ministers’ Institute met at Hackley 
School, Tarrytown, N.Y., September 19-22. 
The attendance was not large; but, when 
this has been said, it can be unhesitatingly 
asserted that the meeting was an unquali- 
fied success. The Institute met in seclusion, 
and there was such a freedom in discussion 
and such a directness and candor in the ex- 
pression of opinion as is rarely found in any 
gathering of our men. ‘The place was ideally 
fitted to the meeting. From the top of that 
great hill the outlook was broad and in- 
spiring. Westward were the valley of the 
Hudson and the bold outline of the Palisades. 
Eastward the view was from hill-top to hill- 
top across woods and fields, till the eye caught 
a little gleam of the blue waters of Long Is- 
land Sound. The buildings of the school are « 
a delight in their_architectural perfection, 
the old stone heaps and fences being made 
into these magnificent walls simply because 
those rough materials were arranged by 
human skill into the beauty of form and 
the pleasing relations of their colors. It 
was a unique experience for this company of 
men to come together in such intimate fellow- 
ship, to be sheltered under one roof and live 
the life of the school for a few days. And 
every morning, immediately after breakfast, 
all assembled in the great living-room for 
prayer, after that a half hour’s intermission; 
for the prayers were not formal as a part of 
the programme, but vital as a part of the 
life that the men were living. 

The hospitality of the school, the gracious- 
ness of the head-master and his wife, the 
beauty of the rooms where the sessions were 
held,—all these things and more added to 
the success of the meeting, and made it to 
be a bright memory in the minds of all who 
were there. 

It was cause for satisfaction to the di- 
rectors that the entire programme as planned 
was carried out. No part failed: every part 
more than filled the place in the entire scheme 
that was expected of it. ‘This general state- 
ment could be applied to each address and 
particular comment be made on each in its 
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The smail, inconspicuous hearing instrument 
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which does not enter the ear, but is held against 
it like a telephone, conveys distinctly the 
natural voice-tones, and in all cases of partial 
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relation to the programme. It was indeed 
notable that a programme combining so 
large a variety of subjects should have had 
in its execution a unity so profound. 

On Monday evening, September 19, the 
meeting was called to order by the presi- 
dent, Prof. W. W. Fenn of Harvard. On 
behalf of the trustees of Hackley School, 
Rey. Theodore C. Williams, the head-master 
of the school, made an address of welcome. 
He welcomed this meeting, he said, because 
it was for the purposes of scholarship, and 
that the school environment ‘was in keeping 
with the aim of the Institute. The presi- 
dent responded on behalf of the Institute. 
He spoke of the enormous duty laid on the 
present-day ministry, of the largeness of the 
problems confronting those in the ministry, 
and said that the aim of the Institute is to 
help ministers on the intellectual side of 
this work. He then called upon Prof. Fran- 
cis A. Christie of Meadville, who spoke on 
“The Reshaping of Theology.” 

The purpose of the opening paper was to 
discover by an analysis of Christian history 
what basic principle is to be the organizing 
idea of a systematized Christian view. 
Modern liberal religion accepts the fact that 
the old dogmatic system was developed from 
interests that are no longer dominant in 
modern life. A system of religious ideas 
must be the explication of what is contained 
in piety—and modern piety reverts from 
the long prevailing type found in Paul to 
the type exemplified in Jesus. This whole- 
some change makes possible the reconcilia- 
tion of theology and the inevitable interests 
of modern civilization. It is, however, im- 
possible to simply readopt the ideas which 
were associated with the piety of Jesus, for 
they were adjusted to a vanished historic 
situation. The criticism which is necessary 
must be guided by a survey of the complete 
extent of the Christian development. The 
question is whether the whole development 
shows a permanent, continuous, germinative 
principle. By an extension of the study of 
Christian history found in Robertson’s Bamp- 
ton Lectures for 1901, it was argued that the 
essential operative idea permanent in the 
successive phases of Christian aims and ex- 
perience is to be found in that which in 
Biblical expression is the Messianic idea of 
the kingdom of God. Ritschl’s modern ver- 
sion of this idea, and his use of it to organize 
a system of religious ideas, was expounded 
and criticised. The conclusion of the essay- 
ist was that a modification of Ritschl’s 
views would serve to furnish an organization 
of ideas true to the meanings of an essential 
and persistent Christian experience, and af- 
fording a spiritual interpretation of the actual 
and irresistible modern life. ; 

On Tuesday morning there were two 
papers by men who have recently been called 
to Meadville,—Prof. Doane, who spoke on 
“Pragmatism in Religion,” and Rev. C. R. 
Bowen, who spoke on ‘‘ The Problem of the 
Lord’s Supper.” 


“PRAGMATISM IN RELIGION.” 


“In the midst of all the apparently con- 
flicting interests of present-day philosophy, 
the expert eye is able to discern two ten- 
dencies that are pretty well_defined, These 
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tendencies in terms of method may roughly 
be called the pragmatic and the dialectic, 
or speculative. The former is, after all, 
merely a formal expression of the attitude 
toward reality of practical common sense. 
The latter is the formal expression of the 
tendency of reflective consciousness. In 
ontological theory pragmatism, or practical 
consciousness, tends strongly toward plural- 
ism. Dialectic speculation has always issued 
in some form of monism. Religiously, then, 
speculation has tended always toward mysti- 
cism, pragmatism toward polytheism or a 
more or less conventional theism. 

“The psychological fact, however, is that 
human attention is so constituted that it is 
not really possible to maintain either the ex- 
clusively practical or the exclusively specu- 
lative attitude toward reality. It is there- 
fore safe to predict that the excessively 
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practical religious activity characteristic of 
modern life, the activity expressing itself in 
social settlements, ethical culture societies, 
salvation armies, charitable organizations, 
or what not, will eventually be rationalized 
and at the same time strengthened by a 
more serious doctrine of God than any of 
these practical movements now exhibit. 
This theory of God on the one hand will 
probably not announce a theistic pluralism, 
or polytheism, such as Prof. James prophesies. 
Yet on the other hand this God conception 
will certainly stop short of the Identity-Ab- 
solute of Mr. Bradley and a few others. We 
may expect therefore a God idea reflectively 
sound and yet pragmatically feasible. It 
is only in some such service as this that 
systematic theology, now so in disrepute, 
will be able to justify itself before modern, 
practical ®sense.”’ 


YOU KNOW THE 
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Probably use some of them on your 
table, but we want you to know how 
they are made. We use only the choicest 
selected fruits and vegetables, granulated 
sugar for sweetening, wholesome vinegar 
for pickling, and pure spices of our own 
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The paper on the Lord’s Supper aimed to 
open the discussion by showing the funda- 
mental historical and critical considerations 
on which its solution must rest. The diffi- 
culties and questions connected with the ob- 
servance, both theoretical and practical, were 
brought out, and the present-day attitude 
of many Christians, who find neither help 
nor meaning in the service, was given its 
proper place. This consideration was largely 
apropos of Heinrich Bassermann’s book, 
“Reform des Heiligen Abendmahls.’’ In 
dealing with the place of the service itself, 
the views concerning it were roughly classi- 
fied as either “sacramental” or “‘memorial.”’ 
The sacramental conception, through what- 
ever change of emphasis and of form, was 
shown to be ultimately one with the concep- 
tion of magic, a conception not Christian, in- 
deed ultimately not religious at all. Its 
work in the Christian Church had been not 
with, but against, the work of the gospel. 
The memorial view, in which eating and 
drinking claim no emphasis, but rather the 
service as a whole bringing the influence of 
Jesus to bear upon the soul, quickens men 
into his spirit,—this view is fundamentally 
Christian and deeply helpful. It works with 
the gospel. The critical part of the paper 
attempted to base it firmly in the New Testa- 
ment records. The results of the critical 
investigation were briefly these: (1) the last 
supper was not the Jewish passover supper, 
but took place the previous day: (2) hence 
the symbolism of the slain lamb and the 
covenant with God could play no part. 
Rather (3) Jesus thought of something done 
to the bread and wine as making them types 
of his body and blood; not some quality 
which they possessed, (4) This something 
done to the elements was the breaking of the 
bread and the pouring of the wine. Farther 
than these acts the symbolism did not go. 
Eating and drinking played absolutely no 
part in Jesus’ thought of the significance of 
the scene. It would have meant exactly the 
same if the broken bread and the poured- 
out wine had been left untasted on the table. 
It would mean the same if this were true of 
our communion services to-day. The essen- 
tial thing is that Christ be remembered. (5) 
The command, “This do in remembrance of 
me,’’ is mistakenly attributed to Jesus. He 
did not contemplate any repetition of the 
scene, its significance was limited to the 
moment; but the supper is rather the spon- 
taneous tribute of love and devotion from 
those who became his disciples. Let us keep 
it so, because we love him, free to adapt the 
form of observance to our present uses. No 
special form of observance was advocated 
by the essayist, this point being left to the 
discussion which became general. 

The first address Tuesday afternoon was 
that of Rev. J. T. Bixby, who gave an inter- 
esting account of Behaism which is an out- 
growth of Babism,—a religion which in the 
last sixty years has flourished in Persia, It 
is said to have developed features like Chris- 
tianity. It is of unusual interest because it 
exhibits the phenomena of a religion in the 

- making. 

Under the title of ‘“‘Sabatier’s Exposition 
of the Religion of the Spirit,” Rev. Frederic 
Gill of Arlington, Mass., gave an address, 
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the purpose of which was to report the posi- 
tive, constructive lines of thought in the 
French theologian’s much-discussed book, 
“Religions of Authority and the Religion of 
the Spirit.’ The religion of the spirit makes 
the relation between God and men to be de- 
termined not by priestly mediation nor the 
external letter of a book or a law, but by a 
purely moral and spiritual attitude, an inner 
bond of holiness and love. Originated by 
the prophets of Israel, Jesus must yet be 
called its true founder. In the attempt to 
realize this filial relation to God he promised 
his disciples the continual help of God him- 
self. At first all Christians felt themselves 
inspired. Often indeed this inspiration took 
on fantastic forms. But under the teach- 
ing of Paul and John it became more ethi- 
cised and normal. The church has been in- 
credulous toward it. With the triumph of 
ecclesiasticism the religion of the spirit took 
refuge beneath the surface, whence it has 
frequently arisen, until at the Reformation 
it partially triumphed over the bonds that 
had restrained it. In our own day it be- 
comes more and more evident and potent. 
The theology of this religion is increasingly 
scientific. It is not metaphysical or specu- 
lative: it is psychological and historical. Its 
field of study is that of religious phenomena, 
especially the Christian, and its aim is to 
understand the process of religious experi- 
ence and the degree of validity with which 
religious life expresses itself in dogmas. Only 
those ideas which come from religious ex- 
perience are to be embodied in Christian 
theology. Dogmas are inevitable, for all 
life is accompanied by thought, and tempo- 
rary, because they are inadequate to the 
object of which they seek to be the ideal ex- 
pression. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


WISE ACTION. 

Some years ago there existed in Worces- 
ter County a Sunday School Society. It had 
an honorable career and served valuable 
purposes. As the new conferences began 
to grow, it seemed advisable to merge this 
organization with the Worcester County 
Conference. But the terms were explicit, 
that one meeting in the year should be de- 
voted to Sunday-school subjects. This stip- 
ulation, I think, has been faithfully ob- 
served, and the result has shown the wis- 
dom of the arrangement. This year the 
fulfilment of the pledge was made on Oc- 
tober 5 and 6, and sessions were held at 
Upton in the Unitarian Church, Rev Carl 
G. Horst, pastor. There are many other 
conferences without this legacy from a 
former generation that follow out the same 
idea, and a very good one it is. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 

The speakers to be heard at the annual 
meeting of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society in Fairhaven, Mass., October 26 
and 27, are as follows: Rev. R. R. Shippen, 
Rey. Henry T. Secrist, Rev. Paul R. Froth- 
ingham, Mrs. William H. Greeley, Rev. 
A. L. Hudson, Mrs. Charles A. Lane, Rev. 
Arthur B. Whitney, Mr. William C. Bates, 
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Rev. W. I. Lawrance, Rev M. B. Barnard, 
Rey. W. Channing Brown, and others. 
The time of the trains from Boston to 
Fairhaven and New Bedford and return 
will be given in this column in due season. 
Sunday-schools will receive the usual no- 
tices and delegates tickets two weeks in 
advance of the date of the meeting. 


CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The usual rush at the close of the finan- 
cial year is taking place, and I am happy 
to record the cheering fact that the silent 
ones are being heard from. In order to 
accommodate those who have various rea- 
sons for the delay in sending, the books of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society will 
be kept open till October 10. So many 
Sunday-schools are just awaking into 
new life, and ministers have frequently 
just returned from the vacations, that there 
are often valid reasons why contributions 
are not prompt..-We are disposed to do 
everything in our power to meet these cir- 
cumstances, Z 


AN AUTHORITATIVE WORD. 


One authority in Sunday-school matters 
in the Trinitarian ranks is Dr. J. L. Hurl- 
burt. His writings and work are well known, 
and he is a man of broad vision. ‘This is 
what he has lately said, “It has been my 
conviction for some years past that, if 
pastors would give half the forethought in 
planning, and energy in working, to the 
Sunday-school which many ministers are 
giving to drawing the non-church going 
masses to the church, who still refuse to 
come, they would find a better recompense 
for their labors.” 

With all respect for the arguments to 
the contrary, I think Dr. Hurlburt is cor- 
rect in his statement. There are many 
aspects of Sunday-school work which are 
difficult and repelling; but why cannot this 
be said of many other matters in the world 
which are of most grave importance? I 
see that my expression in a recent Regzster, 
that the Sunday-schools need more min- 
ister, has been copied here and there. ‘This 
was done because it struck home at a real- 
ity and expressed the truth, I note with 
satisfaction that many ministers have joined 
with their superintendents in planning care- 
ful courses of lessons, and that there is an 
increase of co-operation on the ministerial 
side. I trust this revival spirit will radiate 
toward the Sunday School Society, which 
tries its best to be a friend and coworker 
with ministers, superintendents, and Sun- 
day-schools. The nearer we get together 
in the common work, the better all round. 


ONCE MORE. 

Again let me suggest that one way to 
work out this awakened feeling is to send 
delegates to the annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society. Par- 
ticipation in such assemblies gives fresh 
courage and hope to those in attendance. 
The enthusiasm carried back to the Sun- 
day-schools will surely spread to the as- 
sociates. 

Let us work together in all these matters. 
We are not numerically a large denomina- 
tion, and this comradeship _and joint asso~ 
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ciation are all the more needed. We ought 
to make up in zealous loyalty what we lack 
in numbers. Congregationalism is a noble 
polity, but its great danger is lack of union. 
All this is true in our republic too, where 
State rights and national demands are often 
in conflict. But the wisdom of the people 
keeps the course straight, in the main. The 
Unitarian Sunday School Society has no 
reason to complain of good will, and I only 
speak of this subject in general because 
there is so much involved in it. The more 
we work together without sacrificing per- 
sonal, independent rights, the better for 
our cause, Assemblies like the one to be 
held at Fairhaven bring out the worth of 
united consultations and mutual effort. 
Epwarp A, Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Too Much Johnson.* 


BY A PASTOR. 


Johnson is not my name, though it might 
easily be. For the time and condition we 
call it ‘“Johnson,’’—Rev. Mr Johnson. 

I have always been interested in our 
Young People’s Christian Union, have stud- 
ied it, worked with it and for it. 

It is not ideal. It has not accomplished 
all or nearly all we could wish. We have 
often compared it with others, and have 
felt that with all its faults it was about as 
effective as any. Still we must realize that 
our church is young in its utilization of 
youthful forces, and that the best has still 
much to learn. No one rule can be suc- 
cessfully applied to all conditions in Young 
People’s Christian Union work. No one 
method can overcome individual peculiari- 
ties and weaknesses. In the few things I 
wish here to say, ‘Johnson’ stands for the 
minister. 

I am fully aware that many unions suffer 
from an absence or lack of ‘Johnson,’ 
but I have been forced to believe that mine 
has failed of its greatest efficiency through 
“too much Johnson.” 

‘True, there have been periods in our ex- 
istence when Johnson has. been the only 
saving power,—the living bridge to span 
the drowning floods and land the union 
on dry ground—and sometimes it has been 
“dry.” Johnson has always—2z.e., almost 
always—been present. His presence has 
been counted on sby the union. In strong 
weather or seasons of spiritual drought, 
when two or three may have been gathered 
together, Johnson ‘has been there. This 
condition has led to a chronic state of pre- 
paredness for Johnson.and a like chronic 
state of reliance for the union,—a good 
theory for Johnson, but a dangerous luxury 
for the union. If no appointment of a leader 
has been made, or a failure to meet the 
appointment was experienced, the meet- 
ing would go on and be termed a success; 
for “Johnson would be surely there.” 

If an unexpected influx of dignified or 
distinguished strangers should greet the 


* Published through the courtesy of Onward. 
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modest and timid leader-elect, why ‘‘John- 
son’”’ could be appealed to in relieving the 
embarrassment, would yield to the per- 
suasive pleadings, and pull victory out of 
seeming defeat. Said a thoughtful, help- 
ful member on one occasion, ‘‘We have two 
reliances in our union to guarantee suc- 
cess,—good singing and Johnson.” 

This same Johnson has always recog- 
nized the importance of each member of 
the union taking part, has urged it, planned 
for it, and has utilized the usual methods 
to realize it, but largely in vain. The origi- 
nal independent, individual voice is not 
unknown in our land, but it is too scarce. 
Heavy requisitions have been made on 
“quotations” from the Universalist Leader, 
Onward, and the world of poets, cut in 
strips and generously distributed and used; 
but, when the meeting is small and the 
quotations exhausted, the reliance is Johnson. 

All this makes a successful meeting, and 
I am far from acknowledging its lack of 
good. But I firmly believe we have made 
a mistake. ‘Too much Johnson’ is our 
disease. It has occasionally happened—very, 
very rarely—that Johnson has beev unavoid- 
ably absent, and the meeting was left to 
itself, and invariably Johnson’s anxious 
inquiry on returning, concerning the suc- 
cess of the meeting, has been met with the 
cheering assurance of “a great success, 
one of the very best meetings we ever had. 
Of course we missed you, but there seemed 
to be a freedom and responsibility felt that 
led nearly all to speak. Yes, it was a grand 
meeting.” 

This was not only good news to Johnson, 
but it was surprising! It presented a query, 
it emphasized a problem, and it has led 
to a determination to partially, and more 
frequently, suppress Johnson, to suppress 
his voice, but impress his hand, to elimi- 
nate his presence at times, so that individ- 
ual responsibility of the members shall 
have larger scope. 

It will be hard on Johnson, for he loves 
to be always present, and, being a minis- 
ter, he loves to talk; but it will be good for 
the union. 

Johnson must still remain a great factor. 
He must plan, urge, and help to prepare 
the members for the meeting; but it must 
be their meeting, led and supported by their 
individual and united voice, inspired by 
the interest and guidance of Johnson. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The North Worcester Federation of the 
Young People’s Union will meet at Harvard 
on Saturday, October 15. The programme 
will be announced next week. 


The New England Associate Alliance will 
hold its next meeting at Concord, Mass., on 
Thursday, October 20, The speakers will be 
Miss Low, president of the National Alliance, 
Mrs, William H. Greeley, Mrs. George H. 
Saville, and Rev. James Eells. 


The laying of the corner-stone of the 
new meeting-house, of the Church of the 
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Disciples, Peterboro and Jersey Streets, 
Back Bay Fens, will take place on Wednes- 
day, October 12, at 4.30 P.M. In case of 
rain the service will be held on the next 
fair day at the same hour. 


The first meeting of the Monday Club will 
be held Monday, October 10, 10.30 A.M., at 
25 Beacon Street. The speaker will be Rev. 
A. W. Jackson of Concord, his subject, 
“Everett, the Preacher,’ a chapter of the 
forthcoming biography of Dean Everett. 
William W. Peck, Secretary, ' 


Rev. Frank Fay Eddy of the Universal- 
ist ministry, having satisfied the Commit- 
tee on Fellowship for New England, is hereby 
commended to our ministers and churches. 
In accordance with the vote of the Na- 
tional Conference, at the expiration of six 
months from the date of his acceptance 
(Sept. 26, 1904) by the New England Com- 
mittee, he will be received into full fellow- 
ship, unless, meanwhile, the executive com- 
mittee shall take adverse action. Edward 
A. Horton, Austin $. Garver, Augustus M. 
Lord, Committee. 


The seventy-seventh meeting of the 
Channing Conference will be held with the 
Religious Society of Bell Street Chapel 


(Clay MacCauley, minister), Providence, 
R.I., Wednesday, October 12. Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson of Hopedale, Mass., will speak 


on “Inspiration as a Force in History,” 
and Rev. Albert Lazenby, on “The Next 
Revival.”’ Rev. A. M. Lord will have 
charge of the devotional exercise, and, 
after the usual business session, it is hoped 
that another speaker, yet to be announced, 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Is there any reason for using any other soap, now that 
Dobbins’ Electric can be bought for 5 cents? Quality 
same as for 40 years past. Size larger, quality better, than 
any other 5 cent white soap. 


Dorchester, Mass.— The System (Star) is working 
beautifully, and it was a great thought to get the attention 
of the children to regular attendance in this way.— ERNEST 
H. Baca, Supt. Channing Sunday-school. Address all 
orders to Rev. A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 


Marriages. 


At Belmont, 4th inst., by. Rev. Hilary Bygrave, Ed- 
ward Curtis Parkhurst and Jennie Eva Walker. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail, Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


ORSE FOR SALE.—Safe for lady to drive 

Not atraid of anything. Weight 1,100. Also har- 
I would let a reliable 
Christian 


ness and rubber-tired runabout. 
porte try the mare for a week. Address “ J,” 


egister, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


ANTED.—By a lady of refinement position as com- 

panion or housekeeper in or near Boston. Ref- 

erences given and required. Address 574 Warren Street, 
Roxbury, Mass. 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 
change and be bs page — ha py - “Old Va.’”? 

Write for facts to one who chan aged Reap, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb as 
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will address the conference in the afternoon. 
John M, Wilson, Secretary. 


The annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Valley Conference will be held with the 
Liberal Christian Congregational Church 
of Holyoke, Mass., on ‘Tuesday evening 
and Wednesday, October 11 and 12. ‘The 
conference sermon will be preached by 
Rev. William M. Brundage of Albany, 
N.Y. On Wednesday morning a devo- 
tional service will be conducted by Rev. 
George W. Solley of Montague. At 10.30 
business will be considered, Prof. L. P. 
Nash, president. At 11 a paper will be 
presented by Rev. Joseph Waite of Hart- 
ford, Conn., on “‘Self-destructive elements 
of Extreme Liberalism.” At one o’clock 
delegates and visitors will be furnished 
a dinner at 25 cents per plate. At 2.15 
the conference address will be delivered 
by Rev. Peter H. Goldsmith, D.D., on the 
theme, ‘Religion and Adolescence.” 


Meetings. 


THE LiserAL UNION OF MINNESOTA 
WomeEN.—The union (composed of Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian women in Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul) held its first meeting 
in the parlors of All Souls’ Universalist 
Church, Tuesday, September 27, at 10.45 
AM. It was the first meeting of the year; 
and the new president, Mrs. A. N. Alcott, 
presided, and conducted opening meeting. 
There were over one hundred women present, 
and it was voted one of the best meetings ever 
held. Mrs. H. A. Towne, secretary of the 
committee appointed by the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, with the matter 
of the ‘New Training School for Girls,’ in 
charge, spoke to the ladies of the present 
conditions—which are very undesirable 
in every way—and the hopes for the fut- 
ure,—a separate school for girls, with matron, 
lady physicians, and on the cottage plan. 
Mrs. Frances Potter, the very talented and 
efficient teacher in literature at the State 
University, gave a paper on ‘‘Moses,’’—a 
most able and finished creation. 


FEDERATION OF THE UPPER CONNECTI- 
cut VALLEY.—The federation held its fourth 
meeting at Keene, N.H. Delegates were 
present from only the Charlestown and 
Walpole unions. The morning session was 
opened by a brief devotional service, con- 
ducted by Rev. C. R. Bowen. Miss Gusta 
Putnam of the Charlestown Union read a 
paper full of helpful suggestions, on the 
“Power of Personality,’ followed by Rev. 
G. E. Hathaway of Leicester, Mass., who 
spoke on the “‘Opportunities of Organiza- 
tion.” His remarks provoked- discussion, 
and Rev. J. L. Seward of Dublin, N.H., 
spoke forcibly on some of the dangers of 
too much organization. The morning ses- 
sion closed with the singing of a hymn. 
Rev. C. B. Elder of Keene then extended 
a cordial invitation, in behalf of his guild, 
to a collation, served in the beautiful parish 
house. This was a pleasant time, and espe- 
cially cosey, when, after a bountiful luncheon, 
the friends gathered round the. open fire 
to wait for the afternoon session. This 
was opened by a solo by Mrs. Claude Cul. 
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vert. The address of the afternoon was by 
C. A. Wheeler, president of the National 
Union, on the “Spirit of Organization.” 
At the close Mr. Wheeler asked for questions 
and discussion, and, among other matters 
brought up, the desirability of continuing 
the Federation was touched upon, it hav- 
ing been found after fair trial that unions 
so widely separated as are these in the Con- 
necticut valley are unable to show suffi- 
cient interest to warrant a federation or- 
ganization. 


Churches. 


NEPONSET, Mass.—Rev. George W. Cut- 
ter: During the summer vacation the win- 
dows have been changed from plain to 
stainéd glass, and two beautiful memorial 
windows have been placed upon either side of 
the pulpit. A clear, soft, effulgent light is 
shed over all; and the entire aspect of the 
interior has been transformed. ‘The colors 
blend harmoniously with the tinting of 
the walls and ceiling, and the effect pro- 
duced is altogether pleasing. The me- 
morial windows are rich in coloring, strong 
and effective, the figures being adaptations 
from Hofmann’s celebrated paintings, the 
one representing Christ with Martha and 
Mary at the home in Bethany, the other 
Jesus at the house of Simon and the woman 
with box of precious ointment at the feet 
of the Master. The windows are sacred 
to the memory of ‘‘A Devoted Mother’ 
and ‘A Beloved Daughter.’’ At the ser- 
vice of dedication there was an unusually 
large attendance, and an appropriate ser- 
mon was preached by the minister. 


NEw SaLemM, Mass.—Rev. Perry Mar- 
shall: The church building has been re- 
painted this summer, and the recent repairs 
have made it the best public building in 
town. ‘The orthodox pastor and Mr. Mar- 
shall are very friendly, and a good spirit 
prevails in the community. The summer 
meetings held in the afternoon were well at- 
tended by the most thoughtful people. The 
minister preaches Sunday mornings at the 
Universalist church, North Dana, during 
the fall and winter, and has charge of that 
society for the present. 


Sr. CLoup, Mrnn.—Rev. J. H. Jones: 
After spending a very pleasant summer 
in the woods of Northern Minnesota, Rev. 
Mr. Jones, much refreshed and invigorated 
by the outing, returned to St Cloud the 
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first of September, and took up the church 
work with hope and energy. The pros- 
pects so far are bright and promising for 
a successful winter’s work. The Young 
Peoples’ Society and the Women’s Aux- 
iliary have both started off with their work 
in a normal and healthy way, while the 
Sunday-school has taken on a newer life 
than it has had for several years, which fact 
is giving inspiration to the whole church. 
A series of evening services were also begun 
September 25, and these, too, show signs 
of a healthy and vigorous interest. Apart 
from losses caused by the removal of sev- 
eral Unitarian families from the city, the 
prospect of the church is very promising. 


SHERBORN, Mass.—The Ladies’ Benev- 
olent Society, after a useful lifetime of 
more than fifty years, has been rebaptized as 
a branch of the Women’s Alliance, and 
hopes to be worthy of its new calling. The 
fifty-second annual-fair will be held Octo- 
ber 26. It will this year take the form of a 
Bazaar of Days, a Monday table offering 
articles which the housekeeper needs on 
washing day, a Tuesday table the requisites 
for ironing day, etc. If any branch Alliance 
has in its stores any article which it likes 
to contribute to such a plan, the Sherborn 
branch would most gratefully receive it. 
Address Mrs. D. L. Whitney, Sherborn, 
Mass. 


WALPOLE, N.H.—Rev. W. S. Nichols: 
An important change has been brought 
about in the ladies’ organizations of the 
church. The Ladies’ Sewing Society and 
the Women’s Branch Alliance each voted 
at a recent meeting to merge their interests 
into one united society. Accordingly on Mon- 
day, September 26, a new society was or- 
ganized under the name of the Unitarian 
Ladies’ Society of Walpole. The new so- 
ciety is to be a branch of the National 
Alliance. It is hoped that by thus uniting 
the ladies into one society the work which 
the two societies had done will be much 
simplified and more harmonious. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Mrs. W. S. 
Nichols, president; Mrs. A. P. Richardson, 
vice-president; Mrs. Lillie Webster, treas- 
urer; Mrs. Olive Hayward, secretary; Mrs. 
F. A. Lebourveau, chairman Sewing Society 
Branch: Miss Mary H. Bellows, chairman 
of Study Class Branch. Mrs. John W Hay- 
ward was unanimously elected honorary presi- 
dent of the society. 


THE JACKSON HEALTH RESORT 


DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON CO., NEW YORK 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


HOME COMFORTS AND SKILLED MEDICAL TREATMENT 
SYSTEM OF BATHS UNSURPASSED IN THIS COUNTRY 
ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE MAILED ON REQUEST 
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Personal. 


Rey. D. W. Morehouse, formerly American 
Unitarian Association superintendent and 
secretary of the Middle States Conference, 
died on October 3. Rev. Bradley Gilman 
conducted the funeral service at the home in 
West Springfield, Mass., and on Thursday, 
October 6, a service was held in Newbury- 
port. 

On Sunday, September 18, the pulpit of 
the First Unitarian Church in Ithaca, N.Y., 
was occupied by Rev. M. Rowena Morse, a 
young lady of whom the parish is justly 
proud, since Ithaca was her birthplace. Miss 
Morse has had a thorough training for the 
work of the ministry such as few clergymen 
receive. Graduating B.S. from Iowa Uni- 
versity, where she enjoyed a scholarship, 
she proceeded to the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago, where she was gradu- 
ated B.D., standing highest in her class. 
Then she went abroad on a travelling fellow- 
ship and has studied in Germany for the 
past three years. From Jena she recently 
received the degree of Ph.D. summa cum 
laude, being the first woman to receive the 
doctor’s degree from this university. Her 
sermon, on the subject, “‘Abraham, the 
Friend of God,’ was remarkable for its 
logical development of an important train 
of thought, its well-chosen illustrations, 
and the ease and withal the earnestness 
which characterized its delivery. 


Mrs. Sarah E. Potter. 


On Friday, September 23, Mrs. Sarah E. 
(Kempton) Potter of Boston died at her 
summer home in Beverly Cove. Mrs. Pot- 
ter has given liberally during her life to 
many of the charities which she has further 
aided by the provisions of her will. The 
city of New Bedford, Mrs. Potter’s native 
place, benefits to the greatest extent through 
her unstinted generosity, receiving $250,000, 
the income of which is to be used in the 
purchase of books, pictures, and other arti- 
cles for the Free Public Library. Besides 
this the public bequests are as follows :— 


$150,000 
100,000 


Boston Medical Library.. 
Kindergarten for Blind, Jamaica ‘Piain.- 


President and Fellows of Harvard Univer 50,000 
Boston Home for Incurables... + 50,000 
Hospital Cottages for Children, Baldwinville.. 50,000 
Free Hospital for Women, Brookline............  50,0co 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy.....- ee 50,000 
St. Luke’s Hospital in New Bedford......... ++.» 30,000 
Association for the Relief of the Aged, abel Balk 
ee OS 25,000 
New England Home for Little ‘Wanderers. . 25,000 
Convalescent Home of the Children’s Hospital.. 25,000 
gard ngand Fcebody Home aor Copied: Chil- 
25,000 
The Children’s Hospital, MRE GRionic,ing-\¢ vase 205 25,000 
Massachusetts Charitable Eye and En elec 25,000 
Home for Aged Couples, Roxbury.- 5 20,000 
Boston Floating Hospital...........++ +--+ 20,000 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Union. . 20,000 
West End Nursery and Infants’ Hospital 10,000 
Home for Aged in New Bedford. 10,000 
Massachusetts Infant Asylum. . 10,000 
Benerclest Fraternity of Church i osto 10,000 
England Hospital for Women and C hildren 10,000 
a pio, s Home for Convalescents, Roxbury.. 10,000 
Industrial School for Crippled and Deformed 
Children.. . 10,000 
The Consumptives’ Home, Boston. 10,000 
Sharon Sanatorium... os 10,000 
The Sunny Bank Home, Watertown. 10,000 
Boston Industrial Home, for its fresh 5,200 
Boston Lying-in Hospital.. sses 5,000 
Massachusetts Prison Assoc 5,000 
Tyler Street Day Nursery....... 5,000 


American Unitarian Association.. 


Howard Benevolent Society, in Nenbhgi.sctsas a> 5,000 
Children’s Island Sanatorium, Salem Harbor.. 5,000 
South End Day Nursery ciation 5,c0O 
South End Diet Kitchen..... 5,020 
pom End Diet Kitchen. 5,000 

Boston North End Mission.....-.-- 5,000 


The bequests in all amount to ed 145,060 
and to the majority of them no ‘stipula- 
tions are attached. 
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Price *42 


AT PAINE’S. 


Stop and think how difficult it is to conceive of an 
artistic Hall Stand. How seldom you see one that is 
not either.a little Philistinic or else positively ugly. 


To-day we have a design to offer that is 
It is massive 
Simple, a great sereen of oak, with a 40-inch 
mirror let into its centre, and a rounded seat 


artistic in every way. 


in the base. 


The height is nearly 80 inches, the width ~-a trifle 

There is a chest for robes, overshoes, 
There are hooks on both sides of the 
glass and on both front and back of the screen. 


over 40 inches. 
hat boxes, etc. 


It is a piece of real distinction. 


and 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., 


BOSTON. 


Register Tract Series. ‘Messiah Pulpit” 


No. 1. “My New Neicusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyor 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 2. THE CONGREGATIONAL Metuop: How it 
woes and how it ought to be worked. By 

Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its . History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred, ae 

No. 6. CuurcH OrGanizaTion. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 8. Tue JupGment: The True Doctrine of be 
ee Individual and Universal. By Rev 

illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per pene. 

No. 9. THe Breatu oF Lirg. By . M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 1r. LipgeRAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. JosEPpy Daren The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. Be Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. WHat O'cLock 1s 1T In RELIGION? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A Sour witH Four Winpows Opgn. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18, How we HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop SERMons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four Sermons on Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No. 20. THzopoRE ParKER’s LeTTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. so cents per hundred. 

No. 23. A WorkING THEORY 1n Eruics. By Rev. J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. Tue Curistian UNITARIAN Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. Tue Unity oF THE CuHRISTIAN.CHURCH. By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 29. THE SuPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE Precious BLoop oF CuristT._ By 
oem James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
re 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC AYHINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


1904-1905 
Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ”’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Méssiah Pulpit’ 
through the season, 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur-_ 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons» 
5 cents. 

NOW 
1. Home Again. 
2. What shall I do for Myself this Year ? 


READY: 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Co , Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


The Power and Promise of 
the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls, New York. 


. CONTENTS .. 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 

The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate ? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers. 272 Congress St., Boston | GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


Ji2u 


Pleasantries. 


Teacher: ‘‘You ‘have named all domestic 
animals save one. It has bristly hair, hates 
a bath, and is fond of mud,~+ Well, Tom?” 
Tom (shame-facedly): ‘‘That’s me.’’—J/lus- 
trated American. 


Mamma: “Bessie, how many sisters has 
your new playmate?” Bessie: ‘“‘He has 
one, mamma. He tried to fool me by saying 
that he had two half-sisters, but he didn’t 
know that I’ve studied arithmetic.”— 
Tacoma Ledger, 


A man was watching a parade when an- 
other man crowded in front of him. The 
first wanted the other to get out of the way, 
but, instead of asking him to do so in a 
simple, plain way, he said, ‘““You_ are not 
opaque, are you?” ‘No, sir. O’Brien,” 
the other man replied politely. “O’Brien 
is me name, sir.” 


Mrs. Nolan made remarks about the 
clothes of her husband’s friend. Resent- 
ing them, Mr. Nolan said, with fine scorn: 
“His hat is turning green wid age is it, and 
his boots is rusty and cracked looking, did 
I hear ye say? Listen to me, Mary Nolan. 
If ivery man’s hat and boots covered as 
war-rm a hear-rt as Phelan Herlihy’s, there’d 
be more proud women in the world than 
there is.” 


Mr. Clancy, the blacksmith, had sprained 
his wrist and went to the doctor The doc- 
tor started to take down a bottle of fluid from 
his cabinet, but found the bottle empty. 
After a moment’s search he called for his 
assistant, and said, ‘‘Will you get me a 
couple of those phials from the closet up- 
stairs?’ “Files!” cried Mr. Clancy, in alarm. 
“Sure, if ye’re goin’ to work at it wid tools, 
can’t you take a smoother wan?” 


Recently a gentleman had occasion to be- 
come astonished at hearing his son use a 
word which does not sound wellin the mouth 
of the young. ‘Promise never to use that 
word again,’”’ he said, ‘‘and I will give you 
sixpence.” The lad gave the promise, and 
got the sixpence. Next week the parent 
had another surprise. ‘Father, father,” 
exclaimed the lad, rushing in, ‘I’ve learned 
a new word, worth half a crown.” 


At a ministerial conference, in announcing 
the opening subject for the afternoon, the 
presiding officer said: ‘“‘Elder H. will present 
a paper on ‘The Devil.’’’ Then he added 
earnestly, ‘Please be prompt in attendance, 
for Brother H. has a carefully prepared 
paper and is full of his subject.’”’ And the 
Homuletic Review says that it was some min- 
utes before the presiding officer understood 
the laughter which followed his remark. 


A new porter on an English railroad was 
trying to learn his new duties. When the 
first train came into the station, the head 
porter shouted : “Ferryhill; change for Hartle- 
pool, Stockton, and Middlesbrough; change 
for Spennymoor, Coxhoe, and Trimdon; keep 
your seats going north.’’ Barney strode 
after him and shouted in a louder voice: 
“Fareyhill; change for Dahore, Umphtump, 
Tootalooral, Diderham; change for Coxcomb, 
Morrham, Findham, Coldham; kape your 
seats where yott are.” When Barney was 
corrected, he removed his cap and said po- 
litely: ‘“Thank you, sor. I got hould of the 
music, but I couldn’t catch the words.”’ 


The Christian Register 
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ico’ We are now making 
under our own patents 
Four-Tuse 

Criminc Hari Ciocks 
CHIMING WESTMINSTER 
oss Clocks originating 
with us» having many 
improvements @u and 
under our guarantee 
and name: 

In Manocany Cases 
of best workmanship. 
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SI WASHINGTON SF 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASA SPAM GT, TOOK, coe.s;'aciaiaicnwtsiewelencalen ,784,010.50 
Piet es 1 ee ee 
$3,214,603.79 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
aosie ed ES Vice-President. 


ce LL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 
FALL AND WINTER 


In the heart of the 
Southern Catskills, FRO XMoOr 


In wild, picturesque surroundings, at an altitude of 
1,200 feet. Modern house. Pure mountain spring’ water. 
Open all seasons. Descriptive Booklet on application. 
EDWARD B. MILLER, Woodland, Ulster 
County, N.Y. 


Sducational. 


The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 


Combines the best features of a college prepar- 
atory and finishing school, with exceptional ad- 
vantages for post-graduate work. Approved 
by the New England College Entrance Certifi- 
cate Board. Certificate admission to all col- 
leges admitting by certificate. Unusual facilities 
in Music, Art, and Domestic Science. Gymna- 
sium and outdoor sports. Attractive mansion 
house and grounds. Half way between Boston 
and New York. Home and social features es- 
pecially desirable. 25 girls. $700 a year. I)- 
lustrated Year-Book. References required. 
Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDutftie, A.B. 


(28) [OCTOBER 6 1904 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 


HOME and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS at 115 Beacon 
Street, Boston, reopens OcToBBR 4, 1904. 


THE MISSES ALLEN, 


Daughters of the late Mr. Nathaniel T. Allen, founder 
and principal for forty-eight years of the Allen School, 
will open at their residence in West Newton a 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
on September 28, 1904. 


For particulars address Tuk Misses ALLEN, 35 Webster 
Street, West Newton, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

—~_ F. C. SOUTH WORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- FOR BOYS 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 
A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium 
with swimming pool. Strong teachers. Earnest bays. 
Fits for College, Scientific School and Business. Illus- 
trated pamphlet sent free. Fl R. W . 
Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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CUSHION FELT, 


= aus. 
a6. W-BENT& CO. 


TSG 


MENEELY & CO ssm 


B. 
WEST TROY, WATERVLIET, N.Y. 1826, 
The True 


““Meneely Standard ” 
CHIMES, PEALS and BELLS 


Sest Quality ONLY. The OLD MENEELY Firm 


GEO. H. ELLIS Co., 


- » + PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS. STREET, 


BOSTON. 


HURCH 
ARPET 


AT MANU= 
FACTURERS - 
SS. PRICES. 658 seenintien St: 


JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


ST., 


BOSTON. 


ae 


